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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Sena, — in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extroordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Opticn eapeaieain to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAU NDERS, General Manager. 











Carpets 


TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


_ ESTABLISHED 1832 





Su UniARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, leita eereren to rea wants of aver 


IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ Tho Flesh- arc’ Pone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








BONUS YEAR 1892. 
ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONCST THE ASSURED. 


NATIONA 
“PROVIDENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, . ._.__ £4,500,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, . .  .  . 8,300,000 
ANNUALINCOME, . ...... 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED, .  .  . 4,000,000 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


The next Division of Profits will be | 
made as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 
all now assuring will participate. | 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
EARLS COURT, S.W. 
OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 77x. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, H. E. Mitngr, Esq., F.L.S., Assoc. 
M. Inst.C. E. 


[NTE RNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Earvs Court, S.W. 
A Floral Fairyland. 
Masses of Glorious Bloom. 
All the Flowers that grow. 


[NTE RNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


SaRLS Court, S.W. 

A wealth of Palms and Ferns. 
Beds of Flowering Shrubs. 
A Paradise of Roses. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
are then ne 
Exquisite Walks and Slopes. 
Electric Coloured Fountains. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Thee bess Bilitery Ba ids in Europe. 
The finest Promenade in London. 
A Scene of Endless Beauty. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Earts Court, 5S.W Reproduction of the Long Walk in Windsor Park. In- 

sectivorous House, showing rare plants that prey upon insects. Tudor Baronial 
Hall and Garden. A Garden of Ancient Rome Roman Terraces and Statuary. 
The Villa of Pliny. A Garden of Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. 
The Guard of Sphinxes. The Jacobean Garden. Trimmed Trees and Hedges. 
Geometrical Flower Beds. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Ears Courr, S.W.—The ARENA (RE-CONSTRUCTED) will be occupied 
by THE J('BILEE YEAR SENSATION, BUFFALO BILL'S (Colonel 

W. F. Copy) WILD WEST, in their unique exhibition, complete in every detail. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


- age URT, S.W. 
The FI oral Maze 

Che Alpine Switchback. 
The Leafy Avenue. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Ears Court, S.W. 

Grand Show of Garden Pottery. 

Conserv atorie s, Rockeries, and Ferneries.: 
Splendid display of Garden Implements.} 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


SARLS Court, S.W. 
Frequent Floral Fétes. 
Batties of Flowers. 
£2000 in Prizes. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Bally i og 1 1 eh abe 
Brilliant Music. 
Brilliant in Flower and Foliage. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Ears Court, S.W. 
Admission One Shilling. 
2500 Free Seats in the Arena, for Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show 
Season Tickets, ros. 6d. each (now ready). 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


All inquiries as to Schedules. Prizes, Flower Shows, &c., should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Exhibition Offices, Earls Court, S. W. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Ears Court, S.W.—Arrangements have been made with the Director of the 
HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, at SWANLEY, to organise a SERIES of 
LECTURES and DEMONSTRATIONS, showing both the science and practice 
of Horticulture. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Earts Covrt, S.W.—The ARENA (RE-CONSTRUCTED) will be occupied 
by THE JUBILEE YEAR SENSATION, BUFFALO BILL'S (Colonel 

W. F. Copy) WILD WEST, in their unique exhibition, complete in every detail. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARLS COURT, S.W. 
OPENING WAY, SATURDAY, MAY 7tT. 


hI 





Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 


Besides the ordinary edition, the price of which is 
5s. nett, seventy-five (75) copies are printed on Dutch 
hand-made paper in large 8vo size, of which a few are still 
for sale (for terms apply to the Publisher): with twenty 
(20) copies on Japanese vellum paper, in large 8vo size 
(AU sold). 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Cu 


LIMITED. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


Edited by Sin JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE CAUSE OF AN ICE AGE. By Sir Rosert Bat, 


F.R.S , Loundean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of 
Can bridge. 
*.* The Second Edition, Revised, is Now Ready. 


THE HORSE: A Study in Natural History. By 


Witttam Hanky Fow er, C.b., Director of the British Natural History 
Museum. 

‘No one is better qualified than Professor Fowler to illustrate the method of 
modern science in the domain of natural history. . . . The endeavour is laudable, 
the method fruitful, and the result full of instruction '—7 isees. 

‘This admirable volume '—Guardian. 

‘We know of nothing at all comparable to this little book.’-Speaker. 

‘Extremely welcome, and especially valuabie.’— World. 


THE OAK: A Study in Botany. By H. Marsna.. 


Warp, F R.S., Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering College. 
‘Fills a distinct g ap. . . . Clear and well arranged, and will be found thoroughly 
adapted to fulfil its purpose.’— Nature. 

‘One of the few comple tely successful attempts to combine scientific with popular 
exposition. . . . The life history of a forest tree ought to make, and in this instance 
does, a most interesting book.’ Saturday Review 

‘All that the most exacting c ould desire.’-— orld. 

*.* Other Volumes in Preparation. 


COUNT O'CONNELL, 


THE LAST COLONEL OF THE IRISH BRIGADE, 
COUNT O'CONNELL, AND OLD IRISH LIFE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD), 1745-1833. By Mrs. MorGan Joun O'CONNELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 2 Portraits, 25s 

“The romantic mse en scéme renders the work interesting, and this picture of old 

Irish life should attract the notice both of historians and writers of romance.’ 

Ath-naum. 

‘A lie worth having lived: honourable, upright, manly, and clean. Mrs 
O'Connell has succeeded in restoring the memory of an excelient man, his friends 
_ his surroundings. . . . A picture of Irish life that is both edifying and fresh.’ 
Tablet. 

COUNT CAVOUR, GARIBALDI, Erc 


THE MAKING OF ITALY, 1856-70. By THe O’CLERy. 


With Sketch-Maps of Magenta, Solferino, Palermo, the Roman Provinces, etc. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘An admirable record of events.’ — Dartly Chronrcle. 
‘The narrative goes trippingly along. . Has long been needed.'—Saturday 
Review. 
THF ‘GW.R.’ AND THE ‘GREAT EASTERN.’ 


DIARIES OF SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. With 


an Introductory Notice by Sir THEovorg& Martin, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits 
and an Iilustrat‘on. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


THE LATE MEMBER FOR FINSBURY. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS DUNCAN, C.B., R.A., M.P., 


late Director of the Ambulance Department of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England. By Henry Birpwoop BLoGG, Vicar of Frodsham, Cheshire. 
With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHop or Cuester. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

= 


PERKIN WARBECK. 


WARBECK: A Historical Play in Two Parts. 


Partly founded on the ‘ Perkin Warbeck’ of Ford. By JouHn WiLtiam A1zLE- 
woop, LL.B., of the Inner Tempie, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Mr. Aizlewood s two-part tragedy is decidedly of literary inspiration.’—Saturday 
Review 
*“ Warbeck” is much above the average, being well written in good blank verse, 
and showing adequate characterisation and some dramatic skill. ‘The hero, Warbeck, 
is as a whole successful, the dialogue pointed. and the scenes various and well 
planned. Mr. Aizlewood . . . has written an interesting and readable play, sound 
in workmanship, and giving proof of imagination and constructive power.’— West 
minster Review. 


London: Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W. C. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and Other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, printed by CONSTABLE on laid paper, rough edges, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price £1, Is. net. 
And an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Paper, 
price £2, 2s. net. 
Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 


Just Published. 1 vol. 8vo, Cloth. (308 pp.) 35. 6d. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION 


By DAVID F. SCHLOSS. 





‘Mr. David F. Schloss is a recognised authority in all matters connected witb 
industrial! statistics and their interpretation.’— 7 tmes. 

‘There are few writers on labour questions who are more painstaking in collecting 
facis, or more sober or sensible in their judgments concerning them, than Mr 
Sc hloss. '—John Bull. 

‘The thing is done admirably well.’— Natrona/ Observer. 

‘Mr. Schloss has brought together a vast number of facts relating to his subject 
and marshailed them with remarkable ability.’ —Academy. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietrra St., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON ; AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STRERT, EDINBURGH. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


MY GARDENER (Illustrated). By H. W. Warp, F.R.H.S., 
Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, Longford Castle, Salis- 
bury. 2s. 6d. By post, 2s. gd. 

‘The book is replete with valuable cultural notes indispensable to the millions 
who are now turning to gardening as a source of pleasure and profit.'—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

‘No more v aluable addition than this work could be made to the library of any one 
who is at all interested in gardening.’—/rish Farming World 

‘Clear, sensible, and full of instruction. We know of no better book to put into 
the hands of the owners of small gardens who are anxious to make the best of their 
opportunities, whether in the cultivation of flowers, vegetable s, or fruit.’— Times. 

As a practical hand-book for the million it has no superior on the subject.’—Bed/'s 
Weekly Messenger. 


POTATO CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. By H. 
W. Warp, F.R.H.S., Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, 
Longford Castle, Salisbury. 3d.; by post, 4d. 

‘Should have a good effect in improving the system adopted by small gardeners 
and cottagers.’— 7 1mes. 

‘We may safely say that the pamphlet will be found most useful to potato- 
growers, whether in field or in garden.’— Farmers’ Gazette. 

‘The book is eminently practical, thoroughly trustworthy, and will be found of 
much value for distribution amongst cottagers and allotment holders, the cheap rate 
at which it can be obtained admirably adapting it for that purpose.’ ~Gardeners’ 
Magazine 


PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES ON BOTANICAL SUB- 
JECTS. By “4 30navIA, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, 1.M.D. With 160 Illus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. 





‘Are well worth reading, for they are pleasantly, sometimes even amusingly, 
written, and in many instances are both original and ingenious.’ Westminster 
Review. 

‘The author sees modifications and traces developments not obvious to ordinary 
observers.’ Nature 

‘A thoughtful volume of notes on botanical phenomena viewed from the broad 
and philosophical standpoint of the modern theory of evolution.’— Bookseller. 


CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION. An Account 
of the Operations under the National Debt Conversion Act, 1888, and the 
National Debt Redemption Act, 1889. 3y Epwarp Water HAMILTON. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Descriptive Catalogue 


of the Instruments exhibited at the Royal Military Exhibition, 1890. By 
Captain Day, Oxford Lt. Inf. Illustrated by plate sin heliogravure. 1s. 


‘It affords information obtainable nowhere else.’— Musical News. 
‘Unique, as no ea: lier book exists in English dealing exhaustively with the same 
subject. . . . A very important contribution to the history of orchestration.’— 


A thenaum. 


REAL ARMY REFORM, The Essential Foundation 


of. By IGnorus. 6d. 


INVESTMENTS. A List of 1600 British, Colonial, 


and Foreign Securities, dealt in upon the London and Provincial Exchanges, 
giving the Highest and Lowest Prices of each particular Stock. for each of the 
last twenty-two years, or from the time of the creation of such Stock: also the 
price on May 30, 1801, and the yield per cent. to the Investor. Compiled by G 
Brown. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘A useful work of reference.’—/oney. 

‘It will, no doubt, prove valuable as a book of reference.'—Cafitadist. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CHEMI. 
CAL INDUSTRY. A Monthly Record for al’ interested in Chemical Manu- 
factures. Edited by Watson SmitH. Supplied to Members, and also to 
Subscribers at 30s. per annum. Single copies not sold. 


THE AUTHOR. Conducted by WALTER BESANT. Monthly. 
6d. 


‘*¢The Author” is assuming a measure of importance which we did not at first hope 
for, but by persistent and enlightened endeavours to explain and promote the 
interests of the class it represents, it has become recognised as an authority.’—QOueen. 


BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL ASSOCIATION, The 
Journal of the. Monthly. 1s. 6d. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINER. Contsins all the 


latest information respecting Examinations, Work Sheets, Solutions to Arith- 
metic Papers, etc. Weekly, 1d.; Quarterly, post free, 1s. 8d. 


HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY, Transactions of 


the Seventh International Congress of. To be published in thirteen volumes. 
Vol. XII. (Municipal Hygiene and Demography). Now Ready. Paper 
covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. List of the Series on application, 


POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY AND ANCIENT 
TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF THE NEW ZEALAND RACE. By 
Sir GeorGe Grey, K.C.B. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, ss. 


ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE MAORI. 


Wuite. Demy 8vo, half-morocco, 4 vols., 10s. per vol. 


FOREST FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By T. Kirk, 


F.L.S., late Chief Conservator of State Forests, N.Z., etc. Numerous Plates. 
Feay - foli io, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE LITERATURE RELATING TO NEW 
ZEALAND. A Bibliography. Royal 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INDIGENOUS GRASSES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Joun BucHANAN. Full-page Illustrations. Imp. 4to, half-morocco, 15s. ; 
royal 8vo, 55s. 


MANUAL OF BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. by 
Wacrter L. Butver, C.M.G., Sc.D., F.R.S. 4 Numerous Plates. Royal 8vo, 


HANDBOOK OF NEW ZEALAND FISHES. by 


R. A. SHeRRIN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 


By JOHN 





GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS. 
Also Agents to the New Zealand Government. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 
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NOTICE 

A Second Edition of Lady Inghs’s Diary, 
‘THE STEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
ts now ready. 





THE HON. LADY INGLIS’S DIARY. 


THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW: A Diary. 


By the Honourable Lapy INGLIs. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


The Spectator of April 30, 1892, says :—‘ A noble record of one of 
the most heroic deeds of history. We say ‘‘noble” not as a word of 
vague compliment, but advisedly, and because it is the word which best 
expresses the courage, the sincerity, the humanity, and the refusal to 
yield one jot of heart and hope to the force of circumstances displayed 


by Lady Inglis.’ 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, M‘ILVAFNE & CO.. 
45 Albemarle Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bonees, paabure. 1890; Two Prize, 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH _—_ POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children's eave 1/ 3\ 
Ladies’ .. ‘ 2/2 


Gents’ .. - 3 3) a 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/o per doz. Tat ble Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long» 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to — 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Fmpress Frederick of Germerv.) 
Please narve th ublication. 
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Messrs. WARD & DOWNEY’S BOOKS, 





IN LADIES’ COMPANY: Six Interesting | SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER THE REGENCY, 


Women. by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, Author of ‘ Life of Har- 
riet Martineau.’ I vol., fcap. 8vo., 5s. { A/ay 12th. 


A NEW WORK BY J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 
Descriptive of the Tenets, Rituals, and Modes of Worship (chiefly 


as exhibited in this county) of many of the principal 
Churches, Secis, and Keligious Communities. 


THE FAITHS OF THE PEOPLES. By J. 


FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Author of ‘ Life of Edmund Kean,’ etc. 
2 vols., 21s. 


A NEW WORK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR C. D. YONGE. 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COMMANDERS 


(Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough, and Clyde). 
By the late Professor C. D. ‘ONGE, Author of ‘Our Great Naval 
Commanders.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘On the whole, the work may be cordially commended. . . . It will be found useful 
for reference by the military student, while the general public can obtain no more 
accurate and sympathetic compendium of the life-work of our modern mutary com- 
manders.’— Admuiraliy and Horse Guards Gazette. : ; : 

“It will do very weli for a boy who wishes to learn something about his country's 
Saturday heview. 


great commanders. ‘Lhis, be it observed, is not trifling praise. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYLNEY. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s. An Index has now been added. 





| 


‘The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the | 


most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very weli worth reading.’ 
National Udbserver. 


SCOTTISH ANECDOTES AND TALES. By | 


WILLIAM GRANT. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF THE DANISH 
ADVENTURER, JORGEN JORGENSON. 


THE CONVICT KING. By J. F. Hocay. 


With Five Illustrations from the Original Sketches by JORGENSON 
in the british Museum. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


BUCKLAND. I vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN OCTAVE OF FRIENDS. 


LINTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A decidedly entertaining collection of sketches and stories.’ Dazr/y Telegraph. 


By A. W. 





By Mrs. Lynn 


A CHEAP HANDBOOK FOR CHESS PLAYERS. 


THE CHESS PLAYERS’ VADE MECUM 


and Pocket Guide to the Openings. 
of ‘ Theory of the Chess Openings.’ _ Is. 
‘Mr. Gossip has produced a small but extremely useful book.'—Manchester 
Guardian. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
TWIXT OLD TIMES AND 


BARON DE MALORTIE. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“We may safely say that people who care for curious characters, military adven- 
tures, aid the byways of history and politics, will find few dull pages in this book.’ 
Spectaior. 


A CRUISE ON THE FRIESLAND BROADS. | 


by the Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. New Edition. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
There is a delightful freshness about this thoroughly unconventional narrative.’ 
Land and Water. 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS, AND THE. 


GENERAL INEQUALITY OF HUMAN’ FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. 
Authow of ‘ Marriage and Heredity.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The book is a curious and interesting one.’— 77mes. 
‘Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest alike to 
the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.’— Saturday Review. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY; or, Some 


Aspects of Social Evolution. By J. F. NisBer. 6s. 
‘A remarkable treatise. —A thenaum. 


WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, 


By G. H. D. Gossip, Author | 


NEW. By. 
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‘Bright and pleasant reading. . . . One of the chief merits of the two volumes is 
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PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Frirz. 
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the printer's art. —St. James's Gazette. 
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fervid.’ 5s. 
‘Good poetry is always best left to speak for itself. Mr. Davidson's can well do 
that.’—Star. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


«ees KING OF THE CASTLE. 
KING OF THE CASTLE. By G. Manvitte 


FENN, Author of ‘One Maid's Mischief,’ etc. Three vols. crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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which novel reavers owe him thanks.’'—-7he Daily Telegraph. 


A MAN AND A BROTHER. 
A MAN AND A BROTHER. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MAkrtin, Author of ‘Common Clay.’ Three vols. 


crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
‘Mrs. Martin has written several exceedingly good novels, and her latest book 
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* His character is drawn witu skill and originality..— 7Ae Standard. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 
UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By Apvetine 


SERGEANT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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best work.’—Nadstomal Observer. 
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By Lady Farrur 
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THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. Vinvay 


KNIGHT. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Aom Ready. 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By C. T. C. James, 


Author of ‘ Humbling his Pride.’ 1 vol., 6s. 
‘Mr. James has written a brilliant book. The story is a sort of Impressionist 
study of one side of modern life. ‘Ihe canvas is small, but the observation and 


to lead up to the central idea.’—Saturday Review. 


AND A PRACTICAL 


NOVELIST. By JouHN Davipson, Author of ‘ Perfervid.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘Receptive minds can take delight in the masterpieces of ‘‘ The Great Men.”’ 
Athenaum. 


By Henry Jounston, Author 


of ‘Chronicles of Glenbuckie.’ New and Cheaper Edition. 


3s. 6d. 
** Kilmallie” is full of good things—so good, indeed, that it is difficult to say 
which of Mr. Johnston's sketches bears away the bell.'"—Academy. 


DECK-CHAIR STORIES. By Ricttiarp Pryce, 


Author of ‘Just Impediment,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘This is perhaps the most readable and in other respects the most remarkable 
collection of short stories that has been published this year.'— Academy. 
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By F. C. 
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NOTES 


In the Commons on Friday, after Mr. Courtney (who 
sat as Deputy-Speaker) had ruled that Mr. Blane’s motion— 
now withdrawn—might be debated, much time was wasted 
by the Separatist leadersin criticising Mr. Balfour's conduct 
ofthe House. Chieflyto please the private member, the First 
Lord moved that morning sittings be held on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. The private member did not appear to be satisfied 
with a compromise which still leaves him three hours on 
each of these evenings; but Sir William Harcourt, in his own 
name and Mr. Gladstone's, declined to oppose the motion. 
They complained that the Small Holdings Bill is not taken 
dediein diem: the ex-Premier roundly charging Mr. Balfour 
with a desire altogether to shelve the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill. Mr. Balfour replied with great spirit, pointing 
out that Ministers are anxious to get through with practi- 
cally non-contentious measures, such as the Indian Councils 
and Scots Equivalent Grant Bills. There is no desire to 
burke the question of Irish Local Government: only, the 
Opposition having promised to fight the Bill at all odds, 
they do not propose to endanger useful legislation by need- 
less discussion ; and at the same time that measure—which 
does not (said Mr. Balfour) accord with Mr. Gladstone's 
description of it as ‘an alternative to Home Rule ’—is set 
down for a time when the House is best attended. The 
rest of the evening was cast away on Dr. Clark’s ridiculous 
motion for ‘ Home Rule all round,’ which was thrown out 
by a majority of twenty in a thin House. 





Monpay was again a Scots day. First, Mr. Buchanan 
moved that the Equivalent Grants Bill should expire in a 
twelvemonth, with the intention (as the Lord Advocate 
showed) of wrecking the measure. Dr. Clark then moved 
that the relief to education be determined, not in a lump 
sum, but by the attendance of children; but the House 
supported Mr. Balfour's contention that the result of the 
new proposal would be to reduce the grant. Mr. Hozier 
afterwards proposed to devote the £60,000 designed for 
the subvention of secondary schools to the relief of local 
rates: whereupon the Scots members raged and sulked 
according to their several dispositions, until Mr. Balfour 
came with words of peace. As a compromise he suggested 
that the amount itself should be determined by a Com- 
mittee, of which the Scottish Office should form a part, 
and that County Councils should be enabled to apply the 
amount devoted to the relief of rates under powers from 
time to time given by statute. The arguments did not 
end ; but finally Mr. Campbell-Bannerman asked for time, 
and another sitting was wasted. 





Turspay’s proceedings were chiefly remarkable for a con- 
versation suggested by the Durham Coal Strike. It appears 
that some of the strikers and more of the honest men they 
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have deprived of employment have been compelled to 
seek parish relief, and consequently are disfranchised. Mr. 
Ritchie told Sir H. Havelock-Allen that he cannot inter- 
fere with the workings of the law. He expressed sym- 
pathy with men who have lost the vote through no fault 
of their own; but showed how one interference breeds 
many, and how difficult it would be to take action in this 
case. Perhaps the moral will not be lost in Durham and 
other places where they strike. Then to the Equivalent 
Grants once more. Mr. Esslemont, in contravention of 
the previous night’s agreement, moved to increase the 
relief by £40,000. The debate that followed ruined the 
Bill’s chance of getting through Committee that evening ; 
and when the contributions to schools had been cleared off 
the board—Mr. Balfour maintaining the integrity of the 
Bill throughout—Mr. Wilson and Mr. Robertson tried to 
deprive the Scots Universities of their share: the one 
in order that the money might be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, the other in order that he might attack the 
House of Lords, which, having a voice in ratifying the 
ordinances of the University Commissioners, has also a 
voice in the distribution. ‘The Government defeated this 
amendment, and another ; and Mr. Hunter talked out the 
Committee. 





On Wednesday Mr. Haldane moved the second reading 
of a preposterous Local Authorities (Purchase of Land) 
Bill, which sought to empower County and Burgh Councils 
compulsorily to acquire, practically on their own terms, 
such agrarian properties as they might deem necessary for 
public use ; and to deprive owners in future of what is 
termed ‘unearned increment.’ In moving the rejection 
of this ‘sinister’ measure, Mr. Baumann remarked, in the 
course of an excellent speech, that, though most business 
men would regard it as ‘the fantastic scheme of young 
lawyers who dreamed nightmares, it was none the less 
a very impudent attack upon the security of property. 
During Mr. Asquith’s rejoinder Mr. Cunninghame-Graham 
interposed with a pertinent query concerning the ‘ un- 
earned increment’ of shareholders; but, as usual, he 
damaged even a good cause, for he defied the Speaker 
with outrageous vehemence ; and, being suspended for a 
week, he left the House denouncing it as a swindle on 
such questions, and vowing himself a martyr for the beaux 
yeux of Socialism. The President of the Local Government 
Board showed the authorities to have all the powers required 
for obtaining any land that they needed in the discharge of 
their functions, and demonstrated the grossly unjust and 
inequitable nature of the proposals advanced in the Bill, 
which was ultimately rejected by 223 to 148 votes. 





By way of prelude on Wednesday, Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan attempted to move the adjournment of the 
House, because Mr. Goschen had described his attitude 
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towards the Treasury, in regard to his non-payment of 
royalty on gold recovered on his Welsh estate, as a ‘ sordid 
form of martyrdom.’ Happily, a notice of his own in the 
orders of the day rendered that impossible, and he conse- 
quently had recourse to a personal explanation, whereupon 
Mr. Goschen good-naturedly withdrew ‘sordid, though it 
were hard to find a term more applicable to the whole 
business. On a resumption of aimless talk concerning 
the Equivalent Grant Bill in Committee, Mr. Balfour 
complained that the opponents of the Government had 
deliberately broken faith in the matter of the com- 
pact on this subject. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Buchanan, and others of the same class appeared greatly 
ruffled at what they were pleased to consider ‘the 
intemperate language’ of Mr. Balfour, though Mr. Court- 
ney assured them from the Chair that it was perfectly 
consistent with Parliamentary usage. It is needless to 
enumerate the many absurdities perpetrated as amend- 
ments upon the measure, only to be withdrawn after much 
jabber: suffice it to say, the Bill as amended was in the 
end reported to the House. ‘The rest of the night was 
devoted to the Superannuation Act (Amendment) Bill, 
and, after a further waste of time, the debate thereon was 
adjourned. It was mentioned by Mr. Balfour, in reply to 
Mr. Gladstone, that the Committee stage of the Small 
Holdings Bill would probably be begun on Monday; and 
that he consented to the discussion on the Budget not 
being taken before Thursday. 





Mr. CuampBervain presided over a meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Liberal Unionist Association last Friday. He 
spoke cordially of the unanimity now existing between the 
two wings of the party in that town, and made sport of the 
Gladstonians who from time to time hold meetings there 
with the same speakers, the same speeches, the same 
audience. ‘If not always the same actors, always the same 
play ; and when I say play, I mean tragedy’: for they have no 
policy, and if one of them asks information he is boycotted 
forthwith. As for Mr. Gladstone—his followers parade him 
as a banner: claiming a respect they do not show for his 
past services, but disobeying, disputing, rejecting his advice 
whenever the same is offered. Mr. Chamberlain believes 
the cleverer sort to have no wish to win the general election: 
they have before them the problem of Ulster, and likewise 
the problem of a policy. As to the first : the Radicals recog- 
nise that they can never face the passive resistance of the 
Irish Protestants; and though they might meet it by 
coercion, they dare not coerce, and they know it. As to 
the second: Mr. Chamberlain had small hopes that Mr. 
Blane would extract any definite statement from the often- 
silent Front Opposition Bench by the motion now with- 
drawn ; while Mr. Fowler and Mr. Asquith cannot agree 
upon their demands. All the same (urged Mr. Chamber- 
lain), the country is entitled to an authoritative settlement 
of the matter from Mr. Gladstone. 





On Wednesday night Mr. Morley was entertained to 
dinner at the National Liberal Club by the London Glad- 
stonian members and candidates. The Liberal party, he 
said, was never more ready for the fight than now; but 
then, he explained in the same breath, he had never exer- 
cised himself much in the statistics of political meteorology. 
Perhaps he might have been less headlong in his declaration 
of the unity of his party had he known that even while he 
was speaking some of its members were contending at St. 
Stephen’s for that attitude towards ‘ unearned increment ’ 
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which Sir William Harcourt condemned as ‘so illogical, so 
unreasonable, so perfectly unjust, and so absolutely un- 
philosophical.’ On the other hand, this knowledge might 
after all have made no difference, since he admitted that 
some of his hearers and himself were divided on ‘extremely 
important points ’: though he averred ‘ Rational Radicalism’ 
to be a principle, a doctrine, a policy—which is mouth- 
Unable to answer Mr, 
Balfour as tothe performances of the Government and the 
promises of the Separatists, Mr. Morley contented him- 


filling without being convincing. 


self with a quip about paying dividends out of capital, 
which would have disgraced even a Daily News leader- 
writer. ‘Don't you think you can shelve Home Rule ?’ is 
a question he contesses to have been put to him by some of 
his friends: but no proposition of that kind would bear 
Yet, he remarked, it was not fear 
His own case 


argument with him. 
that actuated the Ulstermen, but pride. 
ditfers from what he supposes to be theirs: inasmuch as he 
seems moved by both—tear of the disloyal Irish, and the 
pride which refuses to admit a blunder. 





Arnica sends a budget of good news this week. The 
trouble on the Gambia has ended in the capture of Tonia- 
taba, after a spirited defence, by detachments of the Naval 
Brigade and of the Ist West India Regiment. Suliman 
Santa was killed; but so also, untortunately, was Captain 
A. S. Roberts, of the West India Regiment. From Nyasa- 
land Consul Johnston once more reports his star in the 
ascendant. ‘The Arab slavers and their accomplice, Maka. 
njila, have been driven from British territory ; the native 
chiefs on the Lake and on the Shiré have railied to the 
British flag, and the country is pacified—in the meantime. 
The growth of trade in British Zambcsia is rapidly provid- 
ing a solution of the other problems wherewith the ad- 
ministrator and the colonists have to cope. In British 
East Africa, Mr. Portal, our Consul-General and Resident 
at Zanzibar, has made short work of the rebellion at Lamu 
and Witu. ‘The Arab ringleaders of the Lamu rising were 
smartly captured by a body of bluejackets from the Plulomel 
and brought prisoners to Mombasa; whereupon the town 
‘made abject submission to the British agent.’ Watu like- 
wise submitted, without any fighting, and the 1. B.E.A, flag 
is now hoisted in all the villages of that troublesome little 
Sultanate. From Uganda, of which we treat elsewhere, 
the intimations that come through the East Africa Com- 
pany’s territory are sensational enough in their way. 
Lugard, in his excursion into Unyoro, came upon and 
rescued Selim Bey and three hundred of Emin’s old 
Egyptian garrison, who could not or would not come away 
with Stanley. They are on the march for the coast, in 
charge of Mr. Martin; and, if any survive the small-pox 
which is making havoc among them, there will be a strange 
tale to rehearse when the caravan reaches Mombasa. 





Tue Lushai Expedition has attained an unexpectedly 
prompt and complete measure of success, thanks to the 
swift and energetic action of Mr. M‘Cabe, who has this 
punitive operation under his care. All the principal vil- 
lages of the raiding tribesmen have been seized, and some 
of them have been destroyed, so that the marauders are now 
suing for terms. ‘The Political Agent, however, refuses to 
listen to their overtures until they have surrendered their 
rajahs and other headmen as hostages for their good be- 
haviour in future. Despite the little wars that have been 
simmering around its frontier, Burmah has made great 
progress during the financial year justended. The volume 
of trade, both in exports and in imports, was the largest 
on record, and exceeded in value that of 1890-91 by 78 
and that of 1889-90 by 352 lakhs of rupees. 
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Tue ex-Premier of Quebec, Mr. Mercier, and his ‘ agent,’ 
Pacaud, and the former Provincial Secretary, Mr. Lange- 
lier, were put on trial, before Judge Chauveau, on Tues- 
day, on charges of peculation and corruption. For some 
reason, not easily appreciable, the public was excluded 
from the court, and the proceedings were conducted in 
private. Mr. Mercier is said to have looked confident 
of the issue of his case; but this hopeful frame of 
mind must have been shaken by what was revealed in 
the first two days’ evidence. ‘The charge of plundering 
the public purse in connection with the stationery contract 
of Mr. Langlois was first expiscated. Mr. Langlois stated 
that the sum of 60,000 dollars was given him the day the 
contract was signed, and before he had supplied a cent.’s 
worth of paper to the public departments. He alleges 
that 25,000 dollars of this amount was paid into Mr. 
Mercier’s bank account, and a similar amount handed to 
Pacaud-—for election purposes, as is believed ; while the 
contractor was allowed to pocket the balance. Thus bad 
begins ; but worse, it is understood, remains behind. 


Tue Spring Meeting of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrews was held this week in weather which 
was threatening on Monday, extremely boisterous on 
Tuesday, and delightful on Wednesday, the Medal Day. 
Forty-four couples started for the great event, with an east 
wind blowing not strongly enough to interfere with play, 
and a brilliant sun shining. In such circumstances, low 
scoring might have been expected, especially when the 
strength of the field is taken into account. There were 
Mr. Laidlay, whose driving has recently been superb; Mr, 
Stuart, who has also been playing a great game; Mr. Leslie 
Balfour, Mr. Mure-Fergusson, and not a few others from 
whom something great was to be looked for, though Mr, 
Kverard was unfortunately unable to take part in the 
contest. Early in the day Mr. F. A. Fairlie handed in the 
excellent score of 86, which had been even bettered but 
for a few short puts missed; and as no smaller figure came 
in later, he won the medal, Mr. Boothby following closely 
on his heels with an 87. Scarce one of the other cracks 
went round under 90, and St. Andrews will have to wait 
till the Autumn Meeting for the record to be cut. 

Lasour made a very tame show of its wild beasts on 
May-Day. ‘The police and a chilly rain damped the en- 
thusiasm of the Continental Avarchists; and the demon- 
strations fizzled out in processions and speeches which, on 
the whole, were of commendable tameness, and devoted 
mainly to a demand for a compulsory Eight Hours’ Day. 
Here and there the high tide of spring was celebrated by 
the explosion of a dynamite cartridge. Incidents of the 
kind took place at Forli and Solarolo in the Romagna, and 
at Voghera in the province of Parma; also at Prilly, near 
Lausanne, and in front of the burgomaster’s house in the 
Belgian town of Aublin ; but little harm was done. The 
most serious outrage of the kind occurred at Liége. On 
Sunday night a dynamite cartridge was exploded on the 
window-sill of the house of Baron Selys, iu the Boulevard 
Sauveniéere, and another at the residence of his son. A 
more violent explosion took place shortly after in the 
choir of St. Martin’s Church near by; and on the following 
day another cartridge, intended evidently for the benefit 
of General Loubot, Commander of the Civil Guard, who 
lives next door, damaged the house of Count Minette. 
Nobody was hurt, but there was great destruction of 
window-glass, including the fine fourteenth-century stained 
glass in the windows of St. Martin’s. Paris is reassured by 
the quietude of the May-Day meetings : they were danger- 
ously still, The men who order buildings to be blown up 
have the greater power of making crowds lie low. 
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THE CELTIC REVOLT 


MATTER-OF-FACT Assembly would have made 
short work of the Clergy Discipline Bill. The 
measure has in view one object alone—to make it pos- 
sible for bishops to rid the Church of the few surpliced 
black guards (the justifiable description of a Gladstonian 
journal) who at present disgrace her: and that by re- 
forming a cumbrous and antiquated system of procedure, 
which vouchsafes such ruffians the luxury of three or 
four trials, all conducted de novo, and mulcting unhappy 
Prelates in thousands of pounds. The clerk charged 
with immoral conduct, of which he has not been legally 
convicted, will get one trial in the Consistory Court, 
when the tribunal will, if necessary, have the assist- 
ance of lay assessors; from that Court he can only 
appeal on a point of law or evidence, exactly as a liti- 
gant before a Civil Court ; and he will have but one 
appeal to the Court of the Province or to the Privy 
Council, as he shall choose, on such points of law or 
evidence as an ordinary suitor may cite. If his 
offence have been proved in a Secular Court, or if he 
have been criminally convicted, the Bishops’ Court will 
have nothing to do except to see that this fact is pro- 
perly proved. In cases of conviction, or of proven 
criminality, the Bill proposes that the Bishop shall de- 
clare the living vacant. 

To the ordinary Englishman, neither salaried by 
Liberationists nor bemuddled and befogged by the 
subtleties of ecclesiastical or canon law, the measure 
appears most just and proper, and therefore meet to 
be passed with the minimum amount of gabble. To 
his Liberationist brother the Bill is of course a bad 
one: inasmuch as the blackguards of whom it will purge 
the Church are his chief capital of grievance. But the 
English Liberationist is a coward when Mr. Gladstone 
is concerned, and here he counts for nothing. The ex- 
treme section of the High Church party—composed of 
politicians of the medizval school: as are their Welsh 
allies also—is up in arms against this attack on the 
‘liberties’ of the Church, because the Bishops prefer 
proceeding by a Parliamentary Bill to proceeding by 
a Convocation canon. Now, as Mr. Gladstone very 
sensibly shows, ‘ Volenti non fit injuria” If, as the 
Ritualists contend, the Bishops be the Catholic and 
Apostolic rulers of the Church in things spiritual, it is 
surely within their province to decide how their autho- 
rity shall be exercised: in which case, cadit questio. 
But, in fact, the matter does not stop here. Convoca- 
tion is not exactly the debating society a correspondent 
of this journal asserted it to be last week. Its canons 
are binding on the clergy ; but it cannot make canons 
without Royal licence, and when they are made they are 
only binding upon spiritual persons. Now, canons 
might be so drawn as to deprive a blackguard of his 
cure of souls ; but no canon could touch his freehold in 
his living, for that is a civil right. And so—as recourse 
must in the long-run be made to Parliament ; as the 
Bishops can in no way divest themselves of inherent 
rights, if such rights exist; and as it is intended to 
submit the Bill to the discussion of Convocation—sen- 
sible people may rest assured that the Government 
and the Primate did wisely and well in deciding to go 
to Parliament first. 

But, for all that, the Welsh Celt is on the war-path. 
In spite of Mr. Gladstone's desperate appeal, in spite of 
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the shocked faces of the English Liberationists, in spite 
of the Gladstonian press with its ‘ hypocritical actions’ 
and its ‘dirty tricks,’ a little handful of Welshmen went 
on to talk and to obstruct until it well-nigh wrecked a bill 
which commends itself to every man of common sense 
outside the pale of High Church zealotry. Now, the 
action of this said handful was certainly ‘ hypocritical ” 
enough to characterise the representatives of a nation 
which, as Mr. Samuel Smith (knowing nothing about it) 
has told us, draws its inspiration from the pure rill of 
Gospel truth; it was a mean revenge, too, on the 
Primate (poor Peckham’s successor !) for that too suc- 
cessful Church Congress at Rhyl. Still, hypocrisy 
and revenge do not suffice to explain the genuine en- 
thusiasm these Welshmen exhibited in defence (as 
they said) of ecclesiastical liberties. ‘The truth is that, 
albeit some of their motives were as mean as you please, 
there is no concealing the fact that their alliance with 
the Ritualists is an alliance of love. For the two 
parties have this in common: both would place the 
Church above the State, and both would roll back 
four hundred years of history as though it had never 
been. ‘True that the Welsh Nationalist hates the Eng- 
lish Church both in England and in Wales. But (be it 
remembered) he hates it, not because it is sacerdotal— 
for it is spiritual bigotry and spiritual tyranny that have 
sent him to Parliament ; nor because its creed is touched 
with medizeval superstition—for the terrors of a chapel 
excommunication recall the worst days of the Inquisi- 
tion ; but because it is the ‘Old Stranger” in Wales, 
because it is symbolic of the alien Government, and, 
last but not least, because the Englishman likes it. 

To know anything of history or of human nature 
is to know that a Free Church in a Free State is 
a contradiction in terms; and for proof one has but 
to turn to rural Wales, where the Free Churches have 
sapped all notion of duty to the State. Supersti- 
tion and preacher-rule, intolerance and parochialism, 
are the bane of rural Wales. They have beggared 
her people of manliness and common sense ; they make 
civic and imperial patriotism impossible. The only 
security for English rule is, first, the Welshman’s strong 
desire for English silver, and, secondly, the Welshman’s 
very salutary dread of the English fist. The Welsh 
hillman knows nothing of, and cares less for, the citizen- 
ship of the Empire. ‘To him Chatham, Wellington, 
Canning are names of foreigners, and nauglit else. Tell 
him that they were all three Churchmen also, and he 
will answer that they are absolutely beneath the 
notice of a Christian Welshman, brought up with re- 
ligion and therefore outside the Church. But national 
Nonconformity is the be-all and end-all of his life. 
There is no sacrifice of honour, no abandonment of 
honesty, of which he is not capable, so he can but 
secure the post of deacon at a mountain chapel. He 
seeks no part nor lot in the England of Shakespeare 
or Nelson; but the smallest details in the lives of 
the earnest bigots who founded his creed are at his 
fingers’ ends, and he literally glories in the bundle of 
complicated rules and regulations that control the 
internal policy of Calvinistic Methodism. 

Centuries behind England or Scotland in_ political 
development, Wales—and especially North Wales—is 
as fit a nursery for treason and reaction as Ireland her- 
self. Treason in embryo and reaction rampant explain 


the development of the New Style Welsh M.P. And 
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the sooner Britons grasp this fact the better. For his 
is the spirit which Mr. Gladstone, a more unlucky 
conjurer than Glendower, has called from the vasty 
deep, and his is the spirit that now stands ready to 
turn on and rend him: certainly if he refuse to fling 
it the possessions of the one religious body in Wales ; 
and perhaps whatever he do. More: there are Liberal 
Unionists, as Mr. Chamberlain, who in defiance of their 
principles are willing to yield to it for the sake of the 
miserable fad known as religious equality, although the 
price to pay is the Imperial unity of the Island. Surely, 
after last week’s exhibition of the ‘Celt in revolt’ (to 
quote Mr. Grant Allen), no Unionist statesman whose 
hostility to the half-scotched Celtic conspiracy in Ire- 
land has been founded on just conviction can dare to 
yield one tittle to the gathering Celtic conspiracy at 
the Englishman’s own door. 





THE CONVICT DEEMING 


JN so far as can be judged from trans-oceanic tele- 

graphic reports, we may be proud of our Aus- 
tralian kinsmen, as far as concerns their method of 
dealing with an exceptionally notorious and atrocious 
murderer. Judge and jury alike seem to have behaved 
well, and the trial took no more time than it would 
have taken here: no more, that is to say, than may 
fairly be demanded by the investigation of a rather 
long story carried out with that minuteness modern 
sentiment demands, and modern methods of com- 
munication and the like make possible. Mr. Hodges, 
in particular, appears to be a person of courage and 
good sense, and worthy of the great function he had to 
discharge. For the function of presiding at the trial 
which sends a man to the gallows is the most funda- 
mentally important that can fall to the lot of any 
one ; inasmuch as the whole structure of human society 
depends in the last resort upon its fulfilment. 

No reasonable man can have any doubt that Deem- 
ing murdered his wife at Windsor, and indeed he prac- 
tically admitted that he did so. It is also a matter of 
certainty that he saved himself from committing bigamy 
when he married her, by murdering her predecessor, and 
his children by the latter, at Rainhill. It is worth ob- 
serving that these two crimes might have exposed one 
of the few weak points in the English law of evidence 
(which prevails also in Australia) as it affects criminal 
trials. 
bourne, and brought to England to be tried for the Rain- 
hill murder. The fact that there was pretty clear evidence 
to show that he had murdered his wife in Australia by 
cutting her throat, and had concealed her body by 


Suppose Deeming had been acquitted at Mel- 


burying it under the floor of his house, and then cement- 
ing the floor, would have gone far to satisfy any person 
of ordinary sense that he was guilty of the murder of 
his previous wife, which was committed in exactly the 
same way. Yet it would not have been permissible to 
give evidence of the second murder upon the trial of the 
first. ‘To persons who have not considered the subject 
this may seem excessively absurd ; but it would be no 
easy matter to frame a rule of general application 
whereby evidence of similar acts, forming part of a quite 
separate transaction, should be admissible in cases where 
careful and clear-headed persons would consider them 
really relevant, and not in others. The task has been 
too much for English lawyers, or at any rate has not 
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been achieved by them, and the law, therefore, in 
accordance with its tradition of human forbearance, 
ives the accused person the benefit of the difficulty, 
and altogether excludes such evidence. In this case, 
however, there can be no doubt that the inference uni- 
versally drawn is correct, and that, when Deeming is 
hanged, the world will lose one of the most abominable 
scoundrels now living upon it. De Quincey’s hero 
is insignificant beside him in the matter of murder 
alone, and he has the further advantage of leaving 
little doubt that he was—as every murderer may be 
expected to be, due opportunity being given—a brag- 
gart, a thief, and a liar also. 

It is impossible to regret the slight irregularity of 
which the jury was guilty in appending to its ver- 
dict a definite finding that Deeming at the time of 
his crime was not insane. His own and his counsel’s 
contention that he was produced an almost astonish- 
ing illustration of the lengths to which doctors will go 
in the exhibition of their ignorance on this subject. 
The gentlemen who were called to testify that they 
thought Deeming might be mad, and that they con- 
sidered that his trial ought to be postponed to give 
them further opportunities of investigation, and who 
seem subsequently to have been permitted the an- 
nouncement that they had ‘ withdrawn from the case, 
occupy a pitiable position. It may be, however, that 
they are rather proud than otherwise of their associa- 
tion with the excellent Deeming. If they could, they 
would, no doubt, keep him alive; and the melancholy 
part of it is that if you interest yourself in the pre- 
servation of such lives as his, it is impossible to main- 
tain the proper moral attitude of disapprobation. And 
not only may the moral feelings be distorted, but the 
intellectual faculties may be impaired, by such mis- 
guided sympathy. Cannot these physicians see the 
conclusion to which their view of crime ought properly 
to lead? Let it be assumed that, in consequence of 
congenital weakness, of inherited predisposition to 
epilepsy, of anything you please, in fact, Deeming is 
so constituted that he cannot help marrying women, 
buying cement, cutting his wives’ throats, and the rest 
of it. In that case, how can he possibly be put to 
any better use than hanging, to the glory of God and 
for the discouragement of that particular form of 
epilepsy ? For it must be observed that hanging the 
wretch is the best possible security—and surely the 
world is entitled to the best—against any further 
transmission by him to posterity of his peculiar afflic- 
tion. Indeed, it is the sort of arrangement for which 
some divines have piously applauded the ingenuity of 
Providence that, by the very thoroughness of his 
methods, Deeming himself has done his best not to be 
the ancestor of a widely ramified progeny. 

Of course, in reality, the suggestion of insanity was 
the forlornest of forlorn hopes, and was made only 
for the sake of saying something. Everybody except 
a few fanatics, of whom the admirable Signor Lom- 
broso is said to be the chief—he it is who, presumably 
sharing the common weakness of supposing oneself to 
be a man of genius, says that genius is a form of mad- 
ness—knows that some kinds of madness, and some 
kinds of epileptic attacks, sometimes tend to homicide ; 
but the symptoms in such cases are s0 well known 
practically that the question does not present a diffi- 
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culty once in fifty times. When a man, after and 
before killing another, displays certain ordinary ap- 
pearances of illness; when he kills the person nearest 
to him, suddenly, openly, regardless of the presence 
of spectators, and apropos de bottes ; and when, so far 
as can be discovered, he retains no recollection after- 
wards of what has happened—he is locked up that he 
may not do it again, but he is not hanged, because 
the hanging of such a person would not edify anybody. 
Now, the hanging of Deeming will edify everybody, 
and it will greatly discourage any such fadmongers 
objecting to capital punishment as Victoria may happen 
to contain: even as their brethren in England were 
snuffed out some years ago by the notoriety and the 
decease of the ingenious Lefroy Mapleson. 


ORME 


FEW weeks ago Orme seemed so absolutely a 

‘dead cert’ not only for the Two Thousand but 
for the Derby and the Leger likewise, that for once it 
had not been altogether foolish to back the favourite 
a month before the fall of the flag, and few men in their 
senses would have cared to lay odds against him. The 
colt is admirably bred: strength and beauty were 
mated for the making of him. His sire is Ormonde, 
and through his dam he has the blood of St. Simon, so 
that neither care nor expense has been spared to pro- 
vide him with a respectable parentage. More: if build 
go for anything, Orme is more than a respectable 
racehorse. One might be justified in refusing to trust 
him over a baked ground ; but assuredly he can stay, and 
neither heavy going nor ‘ greasy’ ground takes the kick 
out of him, nor slackens his speed as both slacken the 
speed of too many ‘ fashionably bred’ horses to-day. 
He was certainly the best two-year-old of the season. 
Sportsmen, therefore, both of the personal and imper- 
sonal (or betting) sort, regretted the illness which com- 
pelled his owner to scratch him for last Wednesday's 
race. “I'were a waste of good ink and paper to sympa- 
thise with those who have lost money, for at the time 
of his withdrawal the small gambler was not ‘on,’ and 
those who had staked their thousands knew how to get 
some of them back or lose all in the attempt. But 
Orme’s absence deprived the race of its greatest interest. 
To some extent his sire’s reputation was bound up with 
his. Had he lost in fair field, the bleaters who pro- 
posed some months ago to repatriate Ormonde for sen- 
timental reasons had been finally silenced—although 
victory would not have made the exile other than 
excessively dear at £40,000. Again, Mr. Porter, the 
Kingsclere trainer, is skilled to get the last ounce out 
of his two-year-olds: but often these swans turn out 
to be geese in their second season. There were Duke of 
Richmond, and Sandiway, and Friar’s Balsam, and Orion, 
and Ormuz: would Orme follow in their indifferent 
footsteps? Which points were set for settlement last 
Wednesday. But the visit of Mr. Loeffler, the dentist, 
forbade. When the tooth was extracted, people re- 
membered Friar’s Balsam—whose abscess was only dis- 
covered after the race: and when they heard of the 
swollen, blistered tongue, some few recalled the first 
important ‘nobbling’ on record (when Magog was 
spoiled of his Leger), and wondered. 
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Then the limelight was turned on, and the matter 
took the aspect of an Adelphi melodrama or a novel 
by Hawley Smart. At the end of last week the Duke 
of Westminster telegraphed to the press that beyond 
doubt Orme had been ‘ foully poisoned’: after which 
the inquiry held by Mr. George Lewis and the offer 
of a large reward were no more than ‘in the picture.’ 
One felt that if only some young lady connected with 
the stable could ride the colt to victory in the Derby— 
(without a licence from the Jockey Club, of course)— 
and afterwards marry an apprentice—(who might or 
might not have been cast into prison under a false 
suspicion)—the whole affair would be quite within the 
reasonable limits of melodrama. But, despite the mad- 
ness of Rumour (in canary-coloured ‘ Sandowns’), there 
is to be no such luck for the sensation-monger. The 
question is, was Orme poisoned ? or ought the inflam- 
mation and the putrid discharges to be attributed 
to a decayed tooth ? Professor Loeffler, who has 
only removed part of a tooth that ought to have re- 
mained sound and serviceable for another year yet, 
declares that the tongue was fretted by the injured 
tooth—whence the inflammation—whilst the poison- 
ing is due to contact with decayed matter. His ex- 
planation is eminently rational. We have known a 
horse drive quietly in the morning, and yet get un- 
manageable from an abscess on the jaw by the after- 
noon—an abscess connected with a grinder splintered 
at root. On the other hand, the Duke believes that 
a noxious drug was administered, and with him is 
Mr. Lewis, who ridicules, we are told, the Professor's 
theory. Mr. Lewis thinks that he can roughly time the 
outrage—in which case it should not be difficult to light 
upon the culprit. If the horse were ‘ got at, then a 
‘bookie’ who stood heavily to lose is probably con- 
cerned : he must first have reached a person acquainted 
with the stable, and afterwards have paid him hand- 
somely. Besides, the early report that Orme would not 
run should be easy to trace. The Duke cannot be 
expected to discover the grounds whereon his theory is 
based. At the same time, we should like to have his 
vet.’s opinion of the dentist. From what precise drug, 
or class ef drugs, did the poison come ? And how is 
the coincidence between the rot in the jaw (affecting 
two teeth) and the poison to be understood? There is 
the mystery. 

As things are, the Duke and his solicitor and his 
trainer maintain that the horse was forcibly poisoned. 
They are not experts. The only expert whose opinion 
is before the public also believes that poison was pre- 
sent—but not administered. There is no inconsistency 
between his view and any other belief that the evil 
came from the presence of unhealthy foreign matter. 
But if that matter were introduced by force, the 
case is altered; and we trust that Mr. Lewis will 
discover the scoundrel speedily. For, then, the busi- 
ness were the worst even the turf can show. The 
pity is that such offenders cannot be flogged: they 
belong to the class that ruins sport; in this in- 
stance they are said to have spoiled the first great 
race of the season, to say nothing of the injury to 
property. Howbeit, we hope that, for the credit of 
even the less reputable order of sportsmen, time and 
a recurrence of the malady—the slighter the better 
—will redeem the turf from this last imputation 
of villainy. 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


|" poetry be indeed, as some one, adapting Coleridge, 

has said, ‘the best words in the only order, then 
may a very strong case be made out for Mr. Kipling’s 
Barrack-Room Ballads (London: Methuen). Most of 
them appeared in this journal: as also did many of the 
other numbers—as ‘Cleared’ and ‘’Tomlinson’ and 
‘The English Flag, to name but these—of which the 
second half of the volume is composed; and _ it is 
not too much to say of them that they commanded 
a hearing from the first. 





True, their author has a wonderful gift of realising 
his imaginings; and true, his material was entirely 
novel, and his use of it entirely individual. But the 
dialect in which he worked was hopelessly unfit for art 
—or seemed so at first glance: was wrought through 
and through, indeed, with a vulgarity, a commonness, 
a squalor as it were, that appeared to make the 
production of heroic effects impossible ; while the move- 
ment of it was merely that of the ordinary banjo-tune. 
Both had been for years the exclusive property of them 
that write songs for Lion Comiques and them that 
make ballads for recitation to the working-man ; and 
you would certainly have deemed it impossible that 
more could be done with them than these had been in 
the habit of doing all along. Mr. Kipling did not 
believe that—evidently ; and he was swift to justify 
his unbelief. Indeed, he broke ground with as moving 
and direct a piece of grimy, high-lowed tragedy as exists 
in literature. He was presently to come violently to 
grief in Badalia Herodsfoot; but in * Danny Deever’ 
with its appalling monotony of cadence and refrain, its 
admirable suggestions of suffering and terror, its strange, 
old-ballad-like design, its power of haunting the ear 
and affecting the memory—he showed triumphantly that 
in the hands of an artist a burnt stick and a space of 
clean whitewash are of infinitely more avail than a 
wilderness of best hogshair brushes and superior colours 
and canvases specially prepared can be in those of the cul- 
tured amateur. True, the dialect was mean, the tune was 
‘cheap, the rhymes were insignificant, there was scarce 
a touch of what counts as poetry in the achievement of 
Mr. Swinburne and the Laureate. But for all that, and 
it is easy to say so now, the thing was poetry—of its 
kind. The tune is absolutely appropriate to the dia- 
lect: indeed, if you set that dialect to a loftier measure, 
the one would throttle the other, and the result would 
be death all round. And as for the remoteness of the 
stuff from Maud (say), or The Forsaken Garden, was it 
not rather apparent than real? Both these things are 
poetry in the sense that they are made up of ‘ the right 
words in the only order’; and that, mutatis mutandis, is 
the quality by whose presence * Danny Deever’ is distin- 
guished from ‘The Chickaleary Cove, for instance, or 
‘The Dying Coster to his Moke.” Mr. Kipling ac- 
cepted the convention imposed by his material, and 
proceeded to use that material as it had never been 
used before—for it had never before been used by an 
artist. Doubtless it has never occurred to Mr. Whistler 
to pick out a clean paving-stone, and decorate it with the 
Eruption of Vesuvius, so dear to the kerbstone decorator: 
but doubtless, if it ever do occur to him to do so, he will 
will achieve as excellent a piece of art in his coloured 
chalks as Mr. Kipling in his barrack-room slang. It 
is Longfellow’s ‘Gaspar Becerra’ over again. In art no 
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medium is unworthy in itself, nor is there any but it 
may be made contemptible in the using. Design, selec- 
tion, arrangement—these are the most of art ; and to be 
their master is to have the right to call yourself artist. 
Mr. Kipling has mastered them; and Mr. Kipling, 
selecting the jargon of Tommy Atkins for arrangement 
‘in the only order,’ is—as ‘ Danny Deever, and ‘ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy, and *' The Sons of the Widow, and ‘ Gunga 
Din, and ‘ Mandalay, to name but these, are here to 
show—as true an artist in his degree as the Tennyson 
of Maud. It is improbable, we imagine, that he will re- 
peat the experiment. In any case, there is no reason why 
Whatever happen, the thing is done, and 
done in a way and to a purpose never dreamed of such 
vulgar practitioners as M. Aristide Bruant, for instance, 
who has brutalised brutality in the name of the filthiest 
of the filth of Paris. Despised, abominated, degraded as 
it is, the disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth 
justified before the world; for a man of genius has taken 
it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. 

Mr. Kipling dedicates this part of his book to Thomas 
Atkins: who, to do him justice, will probably prefer 
his Sims to it—his Sims and the poet of ‘Write Me 
a Letter from Home. It is fair to add of the 
second half, that some elements which are felt as 
qualities in the ¢ Barrack-Room Ballads’ are felt as 
defects in many of the ‘Other Verses.’ 


he should. 


Perhaps we 
should except the dedication, most of which appeared 
in this journal as ‘The Blind Bug, a song in praise of 
Rabelais—(it is now appropriated to the late Mr. Wolcot 
Balestier)—which is not only magnificently inspired but 
extremely well written, though the writing is not ona 
level with the inspiration : with that noblest and most 
convincing of all ballads since ‘Bonnie Dundee, the 
incomparable ‘ Ballad of East and West’; and, per- 
haps, the tale of the South Wind in ‘The Flag of 
England. At any rate, with all their excellent vivacity 
and strength, with all their novelty of idea and delight- 
ful freshness of phrasing, with all their variety of dic- 
tion and sentiment and effect, one has to recognise that 
the tune of them is the banjo-tune, and that as a 
master of prosody Mr. Kipling, complete as regards 
the English of the barrack-room, has much to learn 
and far to go or ever he can indulge with majesty 
in the English of Tennyson and Milton and Shake- 
That said, let it be added that the book 


is his own from cover to cover: that is, is alert, 


speare, 


athletic, original, sometimes brutal, stimulating always, 
very often surprising, from the first line to the last. 
The trail of the banjo is over it all, no doubt; but you 
begin with the potent and splendid inspiration of that 
inscription—(which is practically Mr. Kipling’s highest 
Hight, in words and fancies both)—and you end with 
such an expression of the Outward Bound feeling, such 
1 realisation by means of detail after detail of the de- 
light of being out on *The Long Trail, the trail that is 
always new, such a song of the Man going Somewhere 
—with fact after fact, essential after essential, ‘ the 
Mouse Light green’ and the old lost stars, the ‘stamp- 
ing engines, and the ‘shouting seas,’ and the ¢ drunken 
rollers *—as has never before been sung in English. 
And, banjo-tune or not, you are grateful, and you say 
to yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : Here 
isa book; here, or one is a Dutchman, is one of the 
books of the year. 
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UGANDA 


FRICA is the land of legend, where rumour travels, 
viresque acquirit eundo, with a rapidity equalled 
only by its course through the bazaars of Hindustan. 
Not many weeks ago an extraordinary tale from Uganda 
reached the coast concerning the dethronement of 
M’wanga by Captain Lugard and the latter's installa- 
tion in his room. The story smacked of Mr. Rider 
Haggard,and, sad to say, possesses but this exiguous basis 
in fact: that the territory has been the scene of more 
than the usual amount of faction-fighting, and that the 
monarch, having been worsted, has retired within the 
German Sphere. His departure undoubtedly makes 
for peace ; for though he may contemplate the recovery 
of his own by the aid of Islam, his chances are smaller, 
now that he is a fugitive in the south, than they would 
be had he repaired to Kabba Rega of Unyoro, or to some 
powerful chief on the western shore of Victoria. Still 
more comforting is the intelligence that the Protestant 
missionaries, Messrs. Aske and De Winton, at first re- 
ported dead, are perfectly safe ; while as for the legends 
retailed by the Temps of the deployment of Maxims by 
the Company’s officers upon the French priests, of the 
imprisonment of Catholic nuns by the gallant Captain, 
they may be dismissed with a simple Credat Judaus. 
At the same time, the position cannot be described as 
other than disquieting, nor can it be denied that the 
introduction of Christianity is responsible for much of 
the prevalent ill. Some niggers accept the doctrine in 
a spirit of frivolity : as the Bechuana, immortalised by 
Mr. Theodore Bent, who upon the cessation of his 
customary dole cried, ‘No more blanket, no more 
hallelujah !° But upon Lake Victoria the faith is 
taken very seriously ; and Protestant and Papist, in 
their zeal for the Word, are enacting a new render- 
ing—howbeit a squalid one—of the Thirty Years’ 
War. True that Exeter Hall claims, by the mouth of 
Sir John Kennaway, that the discussions are rather poli- 
tical than religious; and to a certain extent the con 
tention is tenable. That is to say, beneath the veneer 
of creed long-standing tribal animosities are at work ; 
and had the bible never been imported, the Baganda 
would still be warring and enslaving the vanquished. 
Still, there can be little doubt that dogma has become a 
powerful incentive to slaughter: for M’wanga had but 
to turn Romanist for his opponents to turn Anglican, 
and the struggle has been the sharper because the casws 
belli had the charm of novelty. Besides, there is too 
much reason for belief that the French divines, at any 
rate, have played the firebrand : arguing that priority of 
arrival justifies an appeal to the martial ardour of the 
catechumen. No doubt the Hot Gospeller has to be a man 
of his hands, and few outcries have been more absurd 
than the one which pursued the late Bishop M‘ Dougall 
because, in the innocence of his heart, he recommended 
a particular make of rifle by reason of excellent practice 
made with it against the slave-dhows of Borneo. Still, 
his action is criminal, unless he act on the strictly 
defensive ; and Captain Lugard might well carry out 
his threat of deporting a Gallic Boanerges or two to 
Mombasa. Possibly the Quai d°Orsai might express 
annoyance ; but there is ample precedent (and that 
French) in the history of the Southern Pacific. At pre- 
sent you fear, with The St. James's, that the fashion 
of preaching Christianity with machine-guns is like to 
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end badly in Uganda: more especially as there is a 
Mohammedan party, strong in numbers, still stronger 
in fanaticism, which is quietly biding its time till the 
crusaders have exhausted themselves. 

The Nigger Armageddon can but cease when Captain 
Lugard is so heavily | reinforced that he can impose the 
pax Britannica upon all and sundry with an iron hand. 
At present he can only govern by division, and govern- 
ment without division is not only less Machiavellian 
but far more durable. Be it said that the East Africa 
Company was thoroughly justified in pushing to Uganda, 
even at the risk of snapping communications. The state 
is their avenue to the interior, down which the ivory 
trade must pass; and besides, when the momentous 
step was taken, there was every probability that some 
German filibuster, the Fiery Doctor or another, would 
hoist his flag to the exclusion of the Union Jack. Still, 
the peril ofa second (howbeit a far less serious) Khartoum 
will be more or less imminent, till the Lake be con- 
nected by a string of stations with the sea, and till the 
Mombasa-Nyanza railway be an accomplished fact. But 
empire never has been, and never will be, founded ex- 
cept at the risk of brave men’s lives ; and though Lugard 
should certainly be strengthened— s!ren gthened lar eely 
and without delay—the outpost cannot be thoroughly 
safe for many years to come. For Sir Richard Temple’s 
paper in The Fortnightly proves, despite its optimism, 
that the railroad will be long a-making. For one thing, 
the cost—between two and three millions and a-half— 
is staggering ; and were destiny malign to replace Mr. 
Gladstone in authority, the indispensable Government 
guarantee would be difficult to come by, even with all 
the pressure Exeter Hall could bring to bear. For 
another, the last and most difficult section of the work 
will have to be driven through the encmy’s country, 
and Sir Richard appears somewhat to underrate the 
Masai capacity for mischief. No doubt the hunting- 


grounds of the race-lie chiefly away to the west of 


Mount Kilimanjaro ; but the native greed for metal is 
overpowering, and both the laagers and the volunteer 
battalions suggested by Sir Richard would find their 
efficiency tried to the uttermost. Add to these con- 
siderations the dubious quality of Zanzibari labour, 
and it will be seen that the undertaking is no child’s 
play. Still, the railway must be made ; and till it be 
we must content ourselves with hoping that the Provi- 
dence which protected Clive and Hastings in the past 
will shield the Lugards of the present. To withdraw 
is out of the question: it would damn the enterprise 
beyond all hope of recovery. 


THE COUNCIL’S FOLLY 


IHE County Council, the determined foe of amenity, 
has set its heart upon the destruction of the 
Thames Embankment. It proposes, if it obtain the 
Commons’ sanction, to construct a tramway from the 
Surrey side of Westminster Bridge to Charing Cross 
Station. The project is mischievous as useless, and 
haply the stars will fight against the ineffable Philistin- 
ism implied in it. The Embankment is the noblest 
thoroughfare in London. It was first suggested by Sir 
Christopher Wren after the Great Fire, and it has found 
a place in every scheme of improvement since pro- 


pounded. When Bazalgette was given his opportunity 
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he made admirable use of it; and the Embankment, 
whether you view it from the footpath or from the 
river, has that simple majesty which solid masonry 
and the absence of ornament alone impart. Such 
is the roadway which the County Council would de- 
stroy by a paltry tram-line, starting at haphazard 
If the body had any sense 
of proportion it would have rejected the proposal 
out of hand; but, being naught but an overgrown 
Fabian Society, it takes a natural pleasure in out- 
raging beauty and turning dignity to ridicule? What 


and leading nowhither. 


dove John Burns know of. street architecture ? 
What respect should Sidney Webb cherish for a road 
along which the capitalist’s brougham and the pluto- 
cratic hansom—abhorred, yet chartered, of Fabians— 
are wont to roll ? 

It is true—(and here the inevitableness of the County 
Council comes splendidly in)—the suggested tramway 





would be hideous defacement ; and, what is more, its 
usefulness cannot be supported by a single valid argu- 
ment. Who, even among the honest ‘ workers, is 
anxious to go on board at Westminster Bridge and be 
thrust out, hapless and homeless, near the foot of North- 
umberland Avenue? Indeed, we cannot imagine that 
the tramway would be of the slightest service to any- 
body : except, perhaps, such members of the ! National 
Club as harbour over the water. The direct road from 
Westminster Bridge to Charing Cross is up Whitehall, 
and several lines of omnibuses are already established, 
so that this precious experiment in Municipal Socialism 
is insolently superfluous. The original design was to 
destroy the Embankment so far as the Temple Station; 
then our worthy Bumbles modified their plan and _pro- 
fessed their intention to stay the tram-line at Charing 
Cross ; they now assume a still more modest attitude, 
and will be content to set their terminus at some arbi- 
trary point west of Northumberland Avenue. — But, 
truth to tell, they care not in this matter to serve 
their fellow-citizens : at all costs they would control « 
little tramway of their own. What matters if the line 
traverse a thoroughfare whereon no dwelling-houses are, 
and stop before it reach a centre of traffic ?- The County 
Councillors have made up their minds to make trial of a 
Ten Hours’ or an Eight Hours’ day for the drivers and 
conductors of trams, and a piece of waste ground would 
suit their purpose just as well as Regent Street. The 
project, indeed, is but a cloak for industrial sentimen- 
talism ; and that it should have met with the support of 
the majority of the Council is another proof that that 
body is wholly unfit to be entrusted with the conduct 
of affairs. No argument save necessity is sufficient to 
justify an elected body in undertaking a commercial enter- 
prise. And this precious tramway—so far from being a 
necessity—answers no demand and is a wanton injury 
to boot. The Council, short, is better employed 
in concealing with impossible shrubs those useful sub- 
terranities which are its peculiar glory, in providing the 
weary loafer with a seat whereon to rest his stiffened 
limbs. These are lowly enterprises, but they are in all 
ways suited to the narrow comprehension of a set of 
ignorant, untrained sentimentalists. Such high under- 
takings as the laying-down of tramways must be left 
to intelligent men. 
But the incident is merely a corner of a large ques 

tion. Shall Municipal Socialism quietly and peaceably 
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achieve our support? ‘The purchase of a useless and 
infamous tramway is not the wisest end for which 
the rates shall suffer increase. A collective conscience 
js invariably dishonest ; and, though the representatives 
of Peckham and Newington Butts do not sand the sugar 
they purvey their neighbours, they are not averse, when 
met together, from spending the public money on their 
own fads, nor from buying a sense of soothed honesty 
with the ratepayers’ money. ‘The County Council has 
proved itself untrustworthy from the first. ‘There is no 
class that has encountered its interference but now begs 
exemption. The architects who gave evidence before 
the Theatres Committee a few days since were una- 
nimous in their condemnation ; for the Council—they 
said—is swayed only by fad and prejudice. We have 
listened of late to Mr. Charrington’s indignant protest 
that he, an advertised enemy of the Music-Hall, was 
not permitted to aid in wrecking the Music-Hall’s pro- 
sperity. Elsewhere common fairness would dictate that 
a rabid partisan was incapable of discharging a public 
duty; but under such auspices was the Council in- 
augurated that every member thinks he serves the 
City best by grinding his own axe with intensest 
ferocity. And so it comes to pass that, to gratify the 
whim of a handful of Fabians, who believe a Ten Hours’ 
Day a panacea, the public money must be squandered, 
and the handsomest roadway in London ruined and 
vulgarised. However, the Bill has not yet passed 
through Parliament, and we have firm enough faith in 
the good sense of committees to believe that this parcel 
of common vestrymen will be restrained from flaunting 
a sham morality at the public expense. But they will 
be thwarted only to break out in a fresh place; and 
we shall not rest in our beds until the Council be de- 
prived of initiative, whether for good or for evil. 


ANTI-WOMAN 

NOR three things is the earth disquieted : a servant 
when he reigneth, a fool when he is filled with 
meat, and a woman that meddleth with affairs. The 
New ‘Toryism as a theory is intelligible enough: we 
have reverted to the creed of Canning and of Pitt, but 
practically in the House of Commons the party is com- 
posite in equal proportions of mere Conservatives and 
of converted Whigs. Now, your Whig is, in more 
ways than one likes, an obsolete battleship; and asa 
three-decker he may have had his merits, but he will 
not bear conversion. His vote is useful enough, but 
he may never become a Tory; for he is a hopeless 
reactionary, ‘To revolt against his influence is a plea- 
sant necessity, but our rebellion has carried us to a 
ridiculous extreme. ‘That we are philosophers is only 
one reason the more why we should not be Pro- 
gressives: for, after all, the merit of Conservatism 
is—to conserve. Repose is as necessary in polities 
as ina picture. Our leaders have been given of late 
to new fangles; and there is no judgment in their 
goings. "The argument for Woman’s Suffrage is drawn 
from Mill, and our adoption of purblind or utilitarian 
ideas is becoming over-frequent. The reason of our 
infection is clear: it is because so many of us, being 
educated persons, have read both Mill himself and 
Plato—a disadvantage to which gentlemen on the 
other side are less exposed. But the great danger to 
this country, as Kingsley wrote twenty years ago is 
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hysteria ; and hysteria is the result of femininity. In 
the third century the Church fell under the dominion 
of women, and civilisation disappeared for thirteen 
hundred years. 

The wisdom of this world is a wise (and masculine) 
stupidity ; and when sentiment forces itself into the 
place of intellect, the result is Radicalism. Now, the 
truth is that Woman is utterly sentimental. Pour nous 
(no doubt) une femme est une variété rare dans le genre 
humain, but for political purposes the word includes 
all them that stand in petticoats. Of a hundred 
Englishwomen, said Henri Beyle, thirty are grotesque 
and ten divinities upon earth; the remaining sixty, 
he might have added, are dull and unreasoning fad- 
mongers. A Persian proverb describes them as men 
divested of humanity : as who should say that a woman 
of the middle-classes is commonly a case of atavism. 
Every man is British by his knowledge, but women 
are victims of their lower organisation, the result of 
centuries of retarded evolution. It is true that (being 
barren of achievement) they proclaim themselves vir- 
tuous in intention, but the brag is sufficiently ridi- 
culous. Woman is incapable of an ideal; and in 
her best actions, as in her worst, she is independent 
of morals. With Celts and negroes, she is emotion- 
ally spiritual: yet her religiosity is no proof of 
a soul, but rather of an insane habit of body. 
In conversation, no doubt, she is unapproachable : the 
best language everywhere and always is that spoken by 
women of too high rank for affectation, and too much 
request in society for study. But a good tongue is no 
proof of discretion, and, indeed, a little wit is valued in 
a woman, as we are pleased with a few words spoken 
plainly by a parrot. 

It is unfortunate (possibly) that our mistresses should 
be incapable of politics, that they must forever occupy 
themselves with their households, or (at best) with their 
changeable suits of apparel—their mantles and their 
crimping-pins. But we at all events have no excuse for 
saying with the common Radical: *'These things are 
inequitable ; come, therefore, let us ignore the facts of 
Nature. No. ‘The Primrose League may enlarge the 
place of its tent and stretch forth the curtains of the 
Habitations ; Sir A. Rollit may play the gallant, and 
Mr. Balfour stand upon his Argals. But argument about 
Woman Suffrage has been superfluous since the days 
of Aristophanes. Even as a measure of electoral expedi- 
ency the bill should never have been introduced. The 
enfranchisement of a million ratepayers may sound 
plausible ; but half of our struggling landladies would 
never go to the polls. And, in fact, of small-propertied 
and prejudiced voters we have enough as it is. They 
lose us as much in heart, in popular favour, and in 
self-respect as their vote is worth. And Woman- 
hood Suffrage were simply an abyss. Few women 
are stupid; but all (politically speaking) are un- 
informed, uneducated, sentimental, and ‘ unevoluted.’ 
The best of them would be a prey to every kind 
of fad—to Anti-Vaccination and to <Anti-Opium, 
to Anti-Slavery, Social Purity, and Total Abstinence 
crusades ; and the vast majority would be either hope- 
lessly Clerical or flatly Socialistic. Of all leaps in the 
dark this were most perilous ; and did we not believe 
our leader to be honestly mistaken, we should say 
that he carried the principle of political indifference 
(for once) too far. 
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MODERN MEN 

MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 
\ R. SALA was born in the nick of time. He appeared 
” ona sudden, bowing and smiling, the New Humourist 
of his day. It was a fashionable humour of which he was 
then the exponent, even as Mr. Jerome and Mr. Pain are 
in these days the exponents of another fashionable humour. 
Into the great tide of humour (that knows not fashion 
nor phase nor any of these things) there runs a strange 
series of tributaries that, soon absorbed and forgotten, yet 
are in the day of their separateness notedwith extravagant 
admiration by the multitude. Each generation has a trick 
of supposing its own gyrations for unique ; and the newest 
phase of pseudo-humourous writing we have called the 
New Humour is apparently persuaded that such a bastardy 
was never before observed in the chronicles of the race. 
Mr. Sala himself, recalling the laughter that he has in his 
day created, is probably among the most scornful critics 
of the latest humour, just as—when the day of parody, 
and nonsense verses, and celestial waggery is overpast and 
has been succeeded (say) by the humour of two-lined para- 
graphs and misplaced punctuation—the modern humourist 
will recall with a sigh the days of ‘ healthy laughter and 
unsophisticated wit.’ For, let the truth be confessed, Mr. 
Sala’s humour has seen its best days. We have learned 
the trick of it; and there was never a conjuror yet that 
was tickled or confounded by his own wonder-working. 
It is strange to realise that Latinised equivalents for com- 
mon terms should ever have extorted the innocent flattery 
of laughter, yet this was perhaps the chief element of fun 
in that New Humour which has now grown so old. And 
the plaudits were loud, and the quintessential humourous- 
ness of such a phrase as (say) ‘equine quadrupeds, vulgarly 
known as horses,’ would fill the multitude with admiration. 
And thus it came to pass that Mr. Sala acquired so envi- 
able a reputation that he had but to call a mannikin 
homunculus and the mighty sides of the world shook again 
to note the quaintness of the jest. 

He has been called the Prince of Journalists: a title 
as vaguely flattering as a title may be. It is certain 
that he has worked all his life at journalism, but it 
may perhaps be doubted if the record lie to his eternal 
credit. Art-critic he has called himself, and has, in effect, 
disputed his right to the name in courts of law ; and 
when it is remembered that the heyday of his art- 
criticism fell in the times of Landseer and Stanfield and 
Leslie and Maclise—when England stood at their canvases 
and worshipped—the exquisite justice of a decision in his 
favour will at once be recognised. His artistic apprecia- 
tion, in fact, belongs rather to the past than to the present ; 
and he represents pretty accurately the tastes and senti 
ments of the Middle-Victorian period. It was a day 
unique in the social history of Englishmen for the strange 
quality of its sentimentalism. Men flung themselves into 
attitudes, and poured out their souls in a wofully un- 
selected abundance of phrase. Now, asa master of phrases 
Mr. Sala is peculiarly abundant. He has a thousand at 
his finger-ends for any given journalistic opportunity. 
Nowadays there is seldom aught very interesting in any 
one of them, but it is certain that none of them is spared 
of the world. It is ever the reader's common impression 
that in the use of English speech Mr. Sala restrains him- 
self not at all. The world in which he served his ap- 
prenticeship was certainly not enamoured of austerity 
in letters ; and even its greater masters were often con- 
tent that their noblest passages should glitter among 
much that was uninteresting lumber. Since, then, it is a 
note of journalism to exaggerate the defects of contem- 
porary ljterature, Mr. Sala’s newspaper manner becomes 
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explicable and its immediate popularity intelligible. The 
populace has ever loved the defects of great contemporary 
literature. Were it not for this, no contemporary litera- 
ture could ever achieve a popularity ; and it is a certain 
truth that, the further contemporary work is removed from 
defect, the less likelihood is there of any such aehieve- 
ment. Why, then, choose to take Mr. Sala at all seriously 
as a journalist? One would hesitate to take any journalist 
very seriously—but a humourous journalist, a journalist of 
comic comment, of consciously comic comment! Does Mr, 
Sala himself take Mr. Sala very seriously as a journalist ? 

We fear that he does ; else his wife (who should know) 
would searce have written a certain account of his dic. 
tating methods. How engrossing to learn that he will 
fly to the furthest bedroom to verify a reference! How 
humanising to know that when the last word of his 
leader has now been dictated, he will clamour ‘Tea!’ in 
a voice of thunder. Thus is the production of The Daily 
Telegraph vindicated belore the wondering world: man 
had perhaps already guessed a certain eccentricity of pre- 
paration, but nothing surely so weird, so dramatic, as 
that! Thereafter consider the quality of those leaders 
which the sequent day brings forth—their classic lore, 
their enticing allusiveness. How the great heart of the 
public rejoiceth to make a morning discovery of com- 
parisons (say) between Thermopylae and Kassassin, be- 
tween Aphrodite rising from the sea and the delicate 
humours of a French watering-place! Nor in leaders 
alone is the record of Mr. Sala’s journalism made com.- 
plete. His most popular effort is perhaps that column 
of ‘ Echoes of the Week’ which has so long tickled the 
taste of a paragraph-loving public. There is singular 
virtue in the paragraph. A brief and discursive genera- 
tion loves it for its brevity and discursiveness : and it was 
long supposed that Mr. Sala was au unrivalled master of 
the paragraph. ‘That belief is still strong enough to last 
Mr. Sala’s turn; but his paragraph fashion—equally with 
his humourous fashion—has lapsed out of date. Exuberant, 
effusive, informative ; echoing ever those anecdotes of the 
past which reveal a vast storage of note-books ; satirical 
by notes of exclamation, scorntul by emphatic appeals to 
experience, sprinkled with characteristic adjectives, with 
tags of French and Italian, and with a mixed garniture of 
fine old English and old-fashioned slang : these paragraphs 
wear an odd aspect of strain and grimace. ‘ Deny not 
that we are comical,’ they seem ever to say, ‘tor we are 
comical indeed.) And with the many it suffices for 
humour that a man strives to be humourous. Mr. Sala’s 
acknowledged supremacy in journalism, then, is accounted 
for thus: his journalistic career has been longer than 
most men’s; he has all those journalistic qualities which 
secured popularity to the defective woik of the greatest 
writers of the last generation; and he has displayed 
those qualities with so insistent a perseverance that none 
has questioned their contemporary value ; and therefore, 
known now as Prince of Journalists, he need not fear to 
lose that title if only he will continue as he began. For 
men are slow to change the traditions of their fathers. 

In the course of a somewhat long career Mr. Sala’s 
experience has been multitudinous and varied. He 
has travelled much, he has spoken much, he has writ- 
ten much; and, possessed ot a singularly reminiscent 
memory, he has put his acquired facts to very profitable 
account. Moreover, he has a minute knowledge and 
a very genuine love of London. His best book is con- 
cerned with London as it shows at different hours of day 
and night. In it, indeed, his curious faults of exuber- 
ance and piebald diction are apparent enough ; but there 
is also more of a sense of the real meanings of words, 


more of a sense of grace, a sense of style, than is apparent 
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in the bulk of his other writing. He is, in truth, an easy 
illustration of the essential quarrel which must ever set 
letters and common journalism by the ears. Fact is the 
romance of tie common journalist ; the notebook is his 
centre of imagination. His comparisons are extracts from 
objective history. His standpoint in art is the anecdote. 
He swims abreast of the fashion when the heyday of 
youth is with him ; and, when the passage of years some- 
what enfeebles his stroke, though he pants behind, he 
ceases not to strive. Mr. Sala is something more than 
this; but his superiority is in degree rather than in kind. 
When he was up to date, he took the disease with fervour 
and fury ; and even now he alludes to the New Humour 


and the latest music-hall song with that facility which 


might, if only it seemed unconscious, carry a conviction of 


modernity to the astute, as it certainly can to the un- 
observant ;: in pat proof of which we have the prophesied 
success of Sala’s Journal. The title is significant: it be- 
trays the appreciation, the motive, the importance, the 
esteem, the personal sentiment, the unashamed frankness, 
the indifferent assurance which must have preceded its 
decree of existence. Take, too, in justification of fore- 
going words, the title selected by Mr. Sala for his column 


of ‘ gossip’: it is to be called ‘ You Don't Say So!’ There 


are subtleties of character concealed within the crevices of 


those four words which are clamorously eloquent. Mr. Sala 
has himself put upon these vocables the seal of personal 
authenticity: they are his latest contribution to the catch- 
words of the world. If there be any—and there are likely 
to be multitudes— that cannot read by their light, with them 
let silence be, and a Nirvana ot unbroken reverence. 


AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


TIYHE Academy defies criticism as fiercely as Ajax defied 

the lightning. Year after year there is the same 
tale to tell: the platitude of touch, the vulgarity of colour, 
the commonness of sentiment, are eternal and unchanged. 
The battered model of the Sacred Grove, tricked out in 
tie cheap braveries of Wardour Street, stands where she 
(or he) stood in '91, and will stand unashamed in ’Q3., 
Would you discover to which purpose Mr, Marcus Stone 
has wooed the Muse? You know where to find him; for 
he keeps his tryst as faithfully as a youth with his first 
love. Mr. Fildes alone has broken faith. His achieve- 
ment of Jast year promised a recovery snatched at the 
jaws of death, and England knelt in a rapture of antici- 
pation before a pallid child and a skipping-rope ; but he 
fobs us off with halfa-dozen portraits, and British senti- 
ment must een go begging. The President is as sleek 
as of yore ; Newlyn is still the Sims of the British Tar: 
once again the critic has vamped up his ancient ‘copy’ ; 
Mr. Gladstone has gone the appointed round: in fact, the 
Academy is open. 

It contains no surprise, no suggestion of novelty. — Its 
managers turn it out of the machine, wearing that pattern 
which the evening prints demand. One reflection only 
does it inspire. You cannot visit Burlington House with 
out recognising the mischievous futility of exhibitions. 
The habit is modern, and established upon the sand of 
commercialism. No artist dare pretend that his work looks 
at its best when it is skied above the blandest of Leigh 
tons, and flanked on each side by the journeyman portrait. 
His canvases go to the Academy because their price is 
enhanced thereby. Even if he win the supreme honour 
of a place on the line, he has doubtless sacrificed his art 
to utility, for you cannot fight against the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Herkomer—let us say—without forcing your note 
and shedding your high-lights with a prodigal hand. The 
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thickest gold frame affords not isolation enough, and the 
complaints of ruined masterpieces wax more and moreaudible 
as the years roll on. Art’s inveterate enemy, indeed, is the 
Academy, and none can compete for such poor honours as it 
dispenses without treachery to his craft and the horror 
of disappointment. And if the formality of exhibition be 
unprofitable to the artist, it is ten times more destructive 
to the national taste. The question, asked eternally at 
suburban tea-parties, ‘Is it a good Academy?’ is an easy 
substitute for criticism to such persons as know not their 
way to Trafalgar Square. A picture hung upon the line 
is sacrosanct to the People, which at once invents a merit 
to explain its false preference. That which the Academy 
has distinguished, says Mr. Smith of Clapham Common, 
must perforce be a masterpiece ; and thus are false ideals 
exalted, and thus does the fashionable dealer profit enor- 
mously. But though the exhibition be an outrage upon 
art and good sense, yet we are not for demolition. For— 
to adapt Dean Swift's argument in behalf of Christianity 
‘the abolishing of the Academy would, as things now 
stand, be attended with some inconveniences, and perhaps 
not produce those many good effects proposed thereby.’ 
With its faults all heavy on it, the Exhibition yet pro- 
vides the daily journalist with miles of ‘descriptive copy,’ 
as cheaply invented as the pictures which are its excuse. 
Have we not all delighted in ‘the placid cow browsing 
in the daisied mead’? Have we not thrilled again and 
again at the exhortation thereby suggested to browse also 
in contentment? The good lady who, if her sideboard 
belie her not, is a frugal housewife, and even now awaits 
her husband’s return—how well we know her! How often 
have we listened to the homily founded on her virtues ! 
Nor would we willingly forego the famous clichés which 
year after yearare fitted to the productions of such ‘artists ’ 
as Messrs. Prinsep, Eyre Crowe, and John Brett. Thus, 
indeed, does the Academy increase the gaiety of the nation; 
and the President’s masterpieces, with their imitators, are 
still an excellent incentive to the study of Lempriére, that 
friend of youth. And what better trysting-place than 
Burlington House? Spacious and convenient as St. Paul's 
itself, it is free of the sacerdotal atmosphere which 
makes flirtation seem improper. True it is you are never 
so much alone as in a crowd, and you may make the most 
serious declaration at the Academy unobserved. Or, if 
populous places please you not, there is the vacant Water- 
Colour Room or that Architectural Gallery whereto but few 
adventurous spirits have as yet been known to penetrate. 
Even the Sculpture Gallery—despite the presence of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Ford—is commonly free from intru- 
sion; and ourselves were once the unwilling witness of a 
proposal made in form (and accepted) in the shadow of a 
marble frock-coat. Doubtless within these sequestered 
chambers have been laid the foundations of many happy 
lives; and the Academy, though it hug no delusion of 
artistic patronage, may still regard itself an institution that 
has done the State some service. It may do it more. 
Moreover, it has oeeasion—at the Private View and the 
notorious Soirée—to tickle the self-esteem of hundreds of 
respectable citizens, as well as to inspire a wholesome emu- 
lation in the bosoms of the uninvited. So brilliant a re- 
ward is a direct incentive to a noble life; and when you 
remember that some half-dozen outsiders are permitted to 
sit down at dinner with the Sacred Forty every year, it 
is obvious that the Academy, if it do little for art, is yet a 
most efficient patron of science and letters. It is sooth- 
ing, no doubt, to know your novel in a third edition ; 
but that is naught compared to the honour of a seat at 
the Piccadilly banquet. And then the Academy is of those 
admirable enterprises which are said—vaguely—< to be 
good for trade.’ To enumerate the industries it supports 
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were impossible ; but at least it keeps frame-maker and 
colourman in affluence, and is a source of revenue to 
the dealer in old clothes. Also, it is as keen an encourage- 
ment of railway enterprise as a great cricket match or a 
Kensington Exhibition. That country cousin is unfinished 
who knoweth not the pictures of the year, and hath not 
their anecdotes pat upon her tongue. So that she flocks 
to London in her thousands, and takes back an «esthetic 
Kutzenjammer which it taxes the local practitioner to cure, 
further helping to swell that deserving creature’s income. 
Let them hold their peace, then, the churls who clamour 
for abolition. Though the self-elected Forty are Philistia’s 
staunchest support, though by claiming an official position 
not their own they bring the art of Britain into ridicule, 
yet are they none the less benefactors of their kind. For 
they provide the mid@le-classes with a comfortable place 
of assignation ; they foster a hundred reputable industries ; 
they give all them too indolent to read a many pleasant 
acres of improving literature in the flat. And they do it 
all for a shilling! 


TO YOUNG PERSONS ONLY 

Bn EME simplicity in the clothing of the Young 

Person is always studied of the French, and is well 
understanded of them forbye. Something bien jeune fille 
(as they say) in soft pale blue erépon with tiny white 
stripes seems made for youth and June: the only trim- 
ming is a square yoke of fine white guipure on the bodice ; 
the skirt is close-fitting, the drapery, slightly folded over 
the hips, is a becoming adaptation of the Yvette Guilbert 
style ; a sash of soft blue surah twice encircles the waist ; 
the sleeve, tight from the elbow, shows the new frill- 
epaulette draped with more than common grace: find the 
wearer, and here is a proper wear. The hat that consorts 
with it is in soft black straw, turned up with drooping 
plumes: it is not particularly new, and its one distinction 
is that of invariably looking well above a fresh young 
face. The gloves are light fawn; the make of the black 
but comely boots is perfect ; a passing glimpse of ‘ other’ 
drapery shows that to be perfect too. (Here, by the way, 
itis good to note that the attention bestowed on acces- 
sories, linings, the mysterious So-Forth, and on the niceties 
of shoeing and gloving, is becoming as intelligent with 
us as it has ever been in France.) Another demure yet 
‘winsome’ arrangement, seeming to belong of right to 
slim Ingenuousness, is in dove-coloured grey cloth: the 
skirt, which is narrow and elegant, is prolonged in tight- 
fitting lines above the bust ; there, in a heart-shaped curve 
defined by a grey ga/on, it meets a full chemisette of sort 
silk of a grey inclining to whiteness; no bretelles are 
used ; the contour of cheek and chin is softened by a silken 
ruching ; a long cloak, of the same stuff as the gown and 
lined with pale pink surah, falls in straight lines from 
the shoulder not far from the hem; the only trimming is 
the new yoke, which is less a yoke than four well-shapen 
pieces laid on back and front—in this case embroidered 
with fine silver beads, the one touch of sparkle and chal- 
lenge in a real achievement in demureness. Follows, as 
it were in natural sequence, the hat: it is but a flimsy 
excuse (in grey straw) for an assemblage of many-shaded 
grey ostrich feathers, with just a promise of pink in some 
of the tips of them. And all this is for a maiden 
neither dark nor fair, but a pleasing compromise, 

In truth, just now there are greys and greys and greys 
—greys for all ages and all colours ; greys good and greys 
bad and greys indifferent. But, above all, there are greys 
for Youth. Another grey gown —a trifle elaborate, this one 

-is in soft vigogne: the bodice-front is vest-shaped, some- 
what on the plan of the ‘Eton jacket, now so quickly 
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‘catching on’ ; the revers are in grey velvet ; the opening 
of the vest is filled with a fluffy cloud of nearly white crépe 
lisse confined below the waist by a pointed band of grey 
velvet; the skirt is hemmed with a cache-point in grey 
velvet, enlivened with lighter grey : and surely it must be 
a bad, bad case indeed of ‘all giggle and blush, half pert- 
ness and half pout, that would ruin so delightful an effect 
as that? In truth, more than a little art is dissembled— 
(ars est celare and the rest)—in some of these modest 
toilets. Thus, the tartan is a fabric not easily controlled, 
not readily made subservient to sobriety and decorum ; yet 
here is a girlish costume wherein it looks not all out of 
place. The gown is tailor-made in the highest sense; 
a long, plainly fashioned, not too ample coat goes with it, 
to be worn or open or closed, or discarded altogether ; the 
dominant tones of the tartan —dark green, with a dash of 
red—are repeated in a neat little sailor hat, trimmed with 
upright bows and wings; and over all there is an air of 
reticence and of modest consciousness—a touch of ‘In 
Native Worth, as it were—that pleasantly arrests the 
wanderer ere he knows. 

Never too long in the background, foulards are coming 
again to the front; and at their best are particularly suit- 
able for girls. Stripes and tiny nosegays—not sown broad- 
cast as of old, but dotted symmetrically in lines—are much 
used. They add to that effect of slenderness now essen- 
tial to true elegance ; when they are becoming, which is 
not always, they are becoming to some purpose. Black 
and white pékin composes into pretty costumes ; and when 
the make is appropriately simple, the fabric is appropriate 
tosimplicity. In one such confection a V-shaped (lace) fichu 
adorns the corsage back and front ; the waist is defined by a 
simple cincture of pale blue ribbon finished in a neat, long- 
ended lateral bow ; the black hat has a pale-blue feather, 





set hip to haunch against a tiny pale-blue chou with—a curi- 
ous rather than a pleasing contrast—a tiny bunch of very 
natural violets to nestle against the hair. One of the 
more pleasing fancies of a daring epoch is tor dyed straws 
—straws heliotrope, straws violet, straws spring-green. 
Some of them look well enough with a trimming of ribbon 
or velvet in such new shades as pansy and sweet-william 
and the rest. As for violets, and yet more violets— 
natural-seeming or the reverse—they are a cri du ceur of 
the hour. An effective, yet ingenious, crépon is made 
in tiny alternate stripes of black and pale pink arranged 
to do all possible honour to the figure back and front : 
the bodice has a small and pretty pelerine of pale pink 
mousseline-de-soie becomingly draped on the shoulder; a 
wearer, if she were blonde, would look particularly well 
in a certain Directoire hat—of pale pink and black straw 
with tufts of black feathers and pink satin ribbons—that 
goes with the costume like a charm. 

Even in youth, the red-bronze type of beauty hath a 
natural affinity with the Striking and the Picturesque, so 
that quaker greys, forget-me-not blues, and wild-rose pinks 
appear to bloom in vain for it, or, put to the touch, at 
once appear sophisticated and self-conscious. For a piece 
of such colouring, salvation lies in a costume of silk in hue 
inclining to chestnut, and the hem and bodice touched 
with rich, oriental-looking embroidery : the open Robes- 
pierre coat, with broad lappels and deep cuffs and pockets, 
and the Flameng hat, whose shaded feathers re-echo the 
chestnut of the gown, have a rare effect, even in the gay 
green days of spring. So has a design in navy-blue cloth 
with a sheath skirt edged with marabout ; the full sleeves 
in soft thick blue mervei/leux shot with sunlight, sprigged 
with dull gold flowers, and double-braceletted with mara- 


bout; the corsage, as is usual, much more elaborate than 
the skirt—which is left to take care of itself; the hat, 
in very dark blue velvet, plumed, with a soft crown 
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showing a glint of buried gold. A girl not of the milk- 
and-roses order, but clear and pale and dark-eyed, looks 
passing well in a perfectly fitting red woollen gown, with 
an open jacket in some light black material, and on her 
head a small, bright-red perching toque. On such more 
seasonable stuffs as the silk gauzes, the flower-embroidered 
grenadines, the silk shot crépons, the crépons ribbed ex- 
ceeding small, the soft cheviots, and the light-hued home- 
spuns—on these and the like there is, thus far, no advance. 
The brilliant colours, long since heralded and striving to 
‘pierce, are really with us now. They are effective and 
stimulating in a crowd; but they are apt to be trying to 
the individual: especially as the individual is often so 
Impressioniste in her sense of effect that she is capable of 
mixing apple-green with bright cherry, and heightening 
the crash of discord with a gold galon; while Vibert car- 
dinals, papal scarlets and purples, may sometimes be found 
in unholy communion with curious experiments in cinna- 
mon, mauve, or yellow. A very pretty gown is in white 
sainte mousseline-de-soie, embroidered all over, on a slip of 
white satin, the hem of it iridescent with embroidering ; 
the Flemish berthe is in old guipure, caught up on the 
bust with small satin rosettes ; round the waist is draped 
a cincture of faint green satin, embroidered with iride- 
scent beads that hang gracefully a little below the hips ; 
the sleeves are pretty, and quite moderate in size and 
shape. <A second is in white china crépe gracefully em- 
broidered ; a double volant lined with maize surrounds 
the hem ; the corsage is draped with a beautiful fichu of 
old Alengon, the broad square ends falling on to the skirt 
from under a high-draped sash of maize satin, ornamented 
in front with a buckle of brilliant strass (this last, a quite 
novel arrangement, is exceedingly becoming to slender 
figures) ; from the left side of the sash at the back long 
ends of satin fall from under a big rosette to match; and 
the full ‘ picture’ sleeves are finished at the elbows with 
broad flounces of fine lace caught up on the inside of the 
arm in Louis*xu1. fashion. 





THE BASSETERRE OF ST. KITTS 


TPXHIS great feat was done in the last days of January 

and first half of February 1782. It was a dark hour 
for England. Cornwaillis had been compelled to surrender 
at Yorktown in the previous autumn, and it was clear that 
the Plantations were lost. The Count de Grasse, after 
taking the most important part in compelling the capitula- 
tion, had returned to the West Indies with the French 
Squadron. In those waters he had a force of twenty-nine 
sail of the line. It was known that a combined French 
and Spanish attack on Jamaica was in preparation. The 
Spaniards had their squadron ready—videlicet, as ready as 
any Spanish squadron ever was—at Havannah. — Rein- 
foreements were coming to Grasse from Europe. If these 
forces united, Jamaica would be in extreme peril. Our 
available naval force in the Windward Station was twenty- 
two sail of the line, and some frigates then lying at Bar- 
badoes under Sir Samuel Hood: of whom, as he was not 
yet made a peer, we shall speak by the name under which 
he fought his famous action. There was indeed another 
squadron of ours in the West Indies, but it was far away 
to leeward at Jamaica under Sir Peter Parker. The 
reader of his courtesy will permit us to remind him that 
the easterly trade winds blow all the year through in the 
West Indies. and that therefore easterward is to windward 
and westerward is to leeward in those parts. Obviously 
here was a pass in which it would be well if some blow 
could be struck for England, but the striking would call 
not only for skill but for opportunity, and for ‘ political 
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courage, as Nelson called it: readiness, that is, to incur 
responsibility on the part of the man who would deliver 
it. Happily, Sir Samuel Hood was an officer to whom all 
kinds of fear were unknown. His correspondence shows 
that he was infinitely more able and intrepid than amiable. 
His picture confirms his written word. Long and lean of 
body, thin and bony of leg, lantern-jawed of face, with a 
thick vulturine nose, and a suggestion of the pike about 
his mouth, he looks like a man who could snap savagely 
and hold tight. But it was not amiability and the graces 
which were most needed in the West Indies in January 
1782. The call was for what Hood had, namely, the 
eye to see, the courage to risk, and the nerve to strike. 
Happily, the French gave him the opportunity. The 
Count de Grasse and that very fierce and active officer the 
Marquis de Bouilli decided not to remain idle at Fort 
Royal, in Martinique, till their reinforeements came. The 
Count shipped soldiers under command of the Marquis, 
and they sailed north to attack St. Christopher, other- 
wise St. Kitts, since the violence of the trade winds at 
the time made it impossible for them to get at the 
more important island of Barbadoes to windward. St. 
Kitts lies high up among the Leeward Islands. It is 
long and narrow, running from north-west to south-east. 
Opposite the southern point is the still smaller island of 
Nevis, divided from it by a dangerous little strait called 
the Narrows. Due eastward, and to windward of Nevis, 
is Antigua. All three were in English hands. On the 
11th January the French turned up on the leeward side 
of St. Kitts, and landed Bouilli with his soldiers at Basse- 


terre. On the 20th the Viscomte d’Escars, captain of 


the Glorieur, occupied Nevis. No resistance was made 
by the planters in either island ; for they were in a very 
sulky humour with King George’s Government. The 
few English soldiers in St. Kitts fortified themselves on 
Brimstone Hill, and waited to see if help came. If Hood 
had been such a man as his late superior officer in the 
Chesapeake, Graves, nothing would have been done, for the 
odds were long and the consequences of defeat disastrous. 
But Hood was a very different man from Graves. He 
knew that the King's service required that one effort 
should be made, and he was the man to make it. Per- 
haps, too, he remembered that Rodney was coming back 
to resume his command, and he was the more willing to 


strike while he was master, for the honour of Samuel 


Hood. If it was so, we need think none the worse of 


him. That kind of amour propre, when enlightened by 
brains, is the parent of great deeds. 

So soon as he knew whither the French had gone, 
Hood came north to Antigua, which he reached on the 
2ist January, and shipped some eight hundred English 
soldiers. Then he took in the whole situation and laid 
his plan. It was this: Taking full advantage of his wind- 
ward position to choose his point of attack, he meant to 
get under way at sundown, curl during the night round 
the southern point of Nevis, and then, heading to north- 
west, to fall on the French at anchor at daybreak. His 
frigates had looked in on them, and he knew that they 
were anchored in disorder, three and four deep. By keeping 
at their south-eastern or windward end, he might fairly 
hope tocrush part before the leewardly ships could get at 
him. On the 23d he started; but his plan was ruined 
by the stupidity of the officer of the watch in one of 
the frigates, who managed to bring about a collision 
with one of the liners. Outnumbered as he was, Hood 
did not care to go on till he knew whether the liner 
was too disabled to fight. It was the one touch of weak- 
ness he showed, for his plan was as feasible with twenty- 
one ships as with twenty-two; but it must be remembered 
that in the American War our fleets had not yet won the 
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victories which gave them the audacious confidence they 
showed in the Revolutionary War. The delay made it im- 
possible to surprise the French, for Hood only rounded 
the southern point of Nevis after midday on the 24th 
January. When the English were seen coming, Grasse 
got his fleet under way, and began to work towards them. 
As they lay they were across the road to Guadaloupe, 
from which he had to draw stores for Bouilli’s army, and 
he felt the necessity of sweeping them away. That he 
could do this with his twenty-nine liners to twenty-two he 
never doubted. When the French were seen coming out, 
Hood immediately formed an alternative plan. If he could 
no longer surprise the French, he might still draw them out, 
keeping to windward the while till an opportunity offered 
to slip in between them and the land, then run in, and take 
up an anchorage he could defend, and land his soldiers to 
help the men on Brimstone Hill. The carrying-out of that 
plan was what gained Sir Samuel Hood the reputation of 
the best and boldest ‘ sea-artist’ of his time. 

During the afternoon and evening of the 24th, Hood 
kept close under the lee side of Nevis, watching the 


> 


French working up to the lee and western side of him. 
The English on the island collected on the hill-side to 
watch the fleets—fifty-one sail of the line, with a swarm of 
frigates and small craft in attendance. At nightfall the 
French were still in a position to head him for the anchor- 
age. To draw them further away, Hood stood to the 
south-east slowly in the night, keeping well to windward 
always. It was, as one of them recorded, a mortifying 
sight to the English planters, for they thought it a retreat. 
Next day (the 25th of January) they saw another sight. 
Hood had turned north again, and was well in with the 
land of Nevis, while outside to the west and leeward of 
him were the French ships. All the forenoon long the 
two fleets remained in sight of one another: the English 
working to windward, the French watching and maneeuvring 
in obvious perplexity. Grasse, in fact, did not know what 
his adversary would be at. About one o'clock he had 
allowed the English to work to a point at which they were 
rather nearer the Basseterre road than himself, the French 
being at the end of the longest side of a triangle formed by 
the point at which Hood was heading and the leading ship 
of either fleet. Then Sir Samuel revealed his plan to the 
Frenchman. He formed a line ahead in beautiful order, 
and under a press of sail, keeping as close to the land as 
was possible without touching, ran straight for the Basse 
terre Roads. Even now Grasse does not appear to have 
realised what had happened. He vacillated till the Eng- 
lish van had cleared his line. When at last it flashed 
on him that he had been outmanwuvred, he endeavoured 
to fall on the rear of the English line as it filed past. 
The peril of these seven or eight ships seemed deadly ; 
but so confident was Hood of the nerve of his captains 
that he signalled to the van to anchor while the rear 
was engaged at musket-shot distance with thrice its 
number of Frenchmen. His confidence was magnificently 
justified. The ships of the rear held on so coolly that 
one of the captains actually threw all aback when the 
interval astern of him seemed to be too wide, and did 
not fill again till the ships astern had closed him, Then 
he drew ahead again, and the rear took up its anchorage 
under fire of the French as calmly as if it had been at 
Spithead. The spectacle caused the crowd on the hill- 
side of Nevis to break into cries of ‘ Hosannah!’ and 
Hood himself rose to a kind of grim enthusiasm when 
he told in his despatch how the thing was done. 

Now the position was this: The English fleet had 
anchored so close on the tail of the bank that outside 
of them was only deep water. They formed a convex 


line from end to end. ‘To the south-east and windward 
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of them there was no anchorage in St. Kitts, to the 
north-west there was, but by taking it Grasse would 
necessarily have resigned the advantage of the windward 
position to Hood. ‘There was nothing for it but to attack 
the English fleet at anchor and drive it away if he could, 
On the 20th the French did attack, coming down from 
windward on the east end of Hood’s line. But the 
attack was made in line ahead, one ship after another. 
As the English ships were steady at anchor, with a 
spring on their cables, they could not only fire with a 
deliberate aim from a fixed platform, but could concen- 
trate the fire of several broadsides on each Frenchman as 
he came up. Thus Grasse’s ships were crushed in detail, 
His leading vessel, the Pluton, Captain D’ Albert de Rions, 
was pluckily steered to within half-musket range of our 
line—with the result that ‘ whole pieces of plank were 
seen flying off her sides, and she staggered out of action 
so battered that it was necessary to send her to St. Eus- 
tatius to refit. No other Frenchman was equally bold, 
though several— Grasse himself ‘among them—came near 
enough to be severely mauled. The first attack was in 
fact a mere filing past of the French fleet under the de- 
structive fire of Hood’s line, in which his own flagship, the 
Barfleur, did eminent good work. A second attack fol- 
lowed, and then a third—this one directed against the 
rear or westerly end of the line; but each was feeble 
than the one before it, and when night fell the French 
drew off to sea, to stop their leaks and digest their 
bellyful. 


Hood had edged the French fleet out and then beaten 


it back. He could now do his best to relieve the 
garrison on Brimstone Hill. In this, however, it was 
beyond his power to succeed. ‘The soldiers landed and 


had a ereditable brush with the French, but Bouilli’s be- 
sieging force was too strong to be driven away by eight 
hundred men. Our troops could only make good their 
footing, and Hood could but wait on, hoping against hope. 
This he did, watching Grasse the while, who for his part 
cruised to and fro outside, cut off from communication with 
his friends on shore, and biting his nails. Two fresh 
liners joined him from Europe, bringing the unpleasant 
news that the reinforcement which was on its way to join 
him under Guichen had been scattered in the Bay of 
Biscay by Kempenfeldt. At last the garrison on Brim- 
stone Hill surrendered, after holding out to the last. 
There was nothing to be got by waiting. Hood declared 
that if he had thought the King’s service required him to 
fight a battle he would have fought even with the great 
odds against him: and he was a man to be believed on his 
word in this matter. But he considered it better to wait 
till Sir George Rodney came with the reinforcements. For 
the present he was content to show the Frenchman that, 
as he went in in spite of him, so he could go out. On the 
l4th February all captains were summoned on board the 
flagship, and every man’s watch was set by the Admiral’s. 
Orders were given that the riding lights of the ships 
should be hoisted after dark in boats anchored outside, 
and that at ten o'clock precisely the ships should all cut 
their cables and make off to the north-west. The plan 
was carried out without a hiteh. If the French look-out 
watched the anchorage they saw the riding lights as 
usual, but they did not see the English liners and frigates 
slipping quietly away under the shadow of the land. 
When day broke the anchorage was empty, and a few of 
Hood’s rearguard were just faintly visible on the north- 
western horizon, ‘The Comte de Grasse thought this 
retreat no better than a trick, and was of opinion that 
Hood should have come out by day against a force 
one-third stronger than his own. In the English fleet 
another view was taken. It was felt that Sir Samuel had 
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fought the Frenchmen where fighting was to the pur- 
pose, and had outmanceuvred him from first to last. All 
that man could do to save St. Kitts he had done ; andif all 
was done in vain, the fault was in the want of strength. 
If ever that was amended, a different tale would be told. 
Just two days short of two months later the want was 
supplied—between Dominica and Guadeloupe ; and then 
when the sun went down the Count de Grasse was a 
prisoner of war on board H.M.S. Formidable, and his flag- 


ship the Ville de Paris was in charge of a prize-master 


from the Larjleur. Though no decisive victory had been 


won, those three weeks of successful manceuvring and 


fighting in face of a superior enemy put heart into our 


men ; and they explain why Nelson thought Hood the 


greatest sea-oflicer of his time. Davip Hannay. 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


J HAD strolled about the galleries of Burlington House 

for a couple of hours on Press Day, looking a little at 
pictures here and there, but for the most part contem- 
plating with admiration the zeal and good faith of the 
ladies and gentlemen who stopped, note-book in hand, 
before every frame: when some one behind me gave a 
friendly tug at my sleeve. I turned, to find myself con- 
fronted by a person I seemed not to know—a small young 
woman in an alpine hat and a veil which masked every- 
thing about her face except its dentigerous smile. Even 
as | looked I was conscious of regret that, if acquaintances 
were to be made for me in this spontaneous fashion, 
destiny had not selected instead a certain tall, slender, 
dark young lady, clad all in black and cocks’-plumes, whom 
| had been watching at her work in room after room. 
But then, peering more closely through the veil, I saw 
that this was Miss Timby-Hucks. 

‘You didn’t know me!’ she said, with a vivacious half- 
giggle, as we shook hands; ‘and you're not glad to see 
me, and you're asking yourself, ** What on earth is she 
doing here?” Now, don’t deny it!’ 

‘Well, you know, I made awkward response—‘ of 
course— Press day 

‘Ah, but I belong to the Press, said Miss Timby-Hucks. 


‘Happy Press! And since when ?’ 





‘O it’s nearly a fortnight now. And most inleresting 
I find the work. You know, for some time now I’ve been 
so restless, so anxious to find some opening to a real career, 
where I might be my genuine self, and concentrate my 
mind upon the actualities of life—don’t you yourself think 
it will be just the thing for me 7’ 

‘Undoubtedly, I replied without hesitation. ‘And 


‘ 


do you find focussing yourself on the actualities—ah 
remunerative 2" 

‘Well, Miss Timby-Hucks explained, * nothing of mine 
has been printed yet, you see, so that I don’t know as to 


that. But I am assured it will be all right. You see, I’m 
very intimate with a cousin of Mrs. Umpelbaum, who is 
the wife of the proprietor of Warda J ale, and in that way 
it came about. Lady-reporters never have any chance, | 
am told, unless they have triends in the proprietor’s family. 
It all goes by favour, like—like——’ 

‘Like the nicest of all the actualities, I put in. *‘ But 
how is it they don’t print your stuff?’ 

‘I haven’t written any, as yet. The difficulty was to 
find a subject, Miss ‘Timby-Hucks rejoined. ‘O that 
awful “subject?! I thought and thought and thought 
till my head was fit to burst. I went to see Mrs. Umpel- 
baum herself, and asked her to suggest something. You 
know she writes a great deal for the paper herself. She 
said they hadn't had any “ Reminiscences of Carlyle” now 
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for some weeks ; but afterwards she agreed with me that 
would not be quite the thing for one to begin with. She 
couldn't suggest anything else, except that I should have a 
chat with my dressmaker. Very often in that way, she said, 
lady-reporters get the most enleraining revelations of gossip 
in high life. But it happened that just then it was not— 
not quite convenient—for me to call upon my dressmaker ; 
and so that suggestion came to nothing, too.’ 

‘I had no idea lady journalism was so difficult,’ I re- 
marked, with sympathy. 

‘O indeed, yes!’ Miss Timby-Hucks went on. ‘One 
can't expect to be en rapport, as they say, with Society, 
without spending a great deal of money. There is one 
lady-reporter, Mrs. Umpelbaum told me, who has made 
quite a leading position for herself, solely through hair- 
dressers and American dentists. But, of course, that would 
involve more of an outlay than I could afford, just at the 
moment,’ 

‘So you never got a subject ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes; finally I did. I was over at the Grundys, tell- 
ing my troubles, and Uncle Dudley —you know ; being so 
much with the girls, I always call him that—Uncle Dudley 
said that the fashionable thing now was interviews, and 
that lady-journalists did this better than gentlemen- 
reporters because they had more nerve. By that I suppose 
he meant a more delicate nervous organisation, quicker to 
grasp and absorb fine shades of character. But that hardly 
helped me, because whom was I to interview, and about 
What? 7'at was the question ! But Uncle Dudley thought 
a moment, and was ready with a suggestion. Ev erything 
depended, he said, upon making a right start. I must 
pick out a personality and a theme at once non-contentious 
and invested with popular interest. His idea was that I 
should begin by interviewing Mr. T. M. Healy on “ The 
Decline of the Deep-Sea Mock-Turtle Fisheries on the 
West Coast of Ireland.” If I could get Mr. Healy to talk 
frankly on this subject, he felt sure that I should chain 
public attention at a bound,’ 

‘Superb !’ T eried. ‘And did you do it? 

‘No,’ Miss ‘Timby-Hucks confessed; ‘1 went to the 
House and sent in my card, but it was another Irish 
Member who came out to see me—I think his name 
was Mulhooly. He was very polite, and explained that 
since some recent sad event it was the rule of his) party 
that, when a lady sent in a card to one Member, some 
other Member answered it. It prevented confusion, he 
said, and was not in antagonism to the expressed views 
of the Church.’ 

‘Talking of nothing,’ I said, leading the way over to a 
divan, on which we seated ourselves: * you seem to have 
finally secured a subject. | assume you are doing the 
Academy for Maida Vale, 

‘Yes,’ replied Miss Timby-Hucks with gentle firmness ; 
‘you might say I have dove it. I have been here since,the 
doors opened, and 1 ‘ve gone twelve times round. I wish 
I could have seen you earlier. I should so like to have 
had your opinion of the various works as we passed,’ 

‘It is better not,’ I commented. There are ladies 
present.’ 

The lady-reporter looked at me for a furtive instant 


dubiously. Then she smiled a little under her veil. * You 


do say such odd things ! she remarked, I am glad to 
see that a great many ladies ave present. It shows how 


we are securing our proper recognition in journalism. I 
believe there are actually more of us here than there are 
gentlemen-reporters—I should say gentlemen-crities, And 
it is the same in art, too. You can see—I've counted 
them up in my catalogue here—there are this year two 
hundred and forty-four lady-artists exhibiting in this Aca- 
demy three hundred and forty-six works of art. Think of 
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that! Fifty of them are described as Mrs., and there are 
one hundred and ninety-four who are unmarried.’ 

‘ Think of that!’ I retorted. 

‘And there are among them, Miss Timby-Hucks went 
on, ‘one Marchioness, one Countess, one Baroness, and one 
plain Lady. I am going to begin my article with this. 
I think it will be interesting, don’t you? as showing how 
the ranks of British Art are being filled from the very 
highest classes, and are appealing more and more to the 
female intellect. I don’t believe it will occur to any one 
else to count up in the catalogue. So that will be original 
to enlighten my sex as tothe glorious part they 





with me 
play in this year’s Academy.’ 

‘But have you seen their pictures ?’ I asked, repressing 
an involuntary groan. 
‘Every one!’ replied Miss Timby-Hucks. ‘They are 
There isn’t what I should call a bad one—that 
I shall say 


all good. 
is, a Frenchy or immoral one—among them. 
that, too, in my criticism; but of course I shall have to 
word it carefully, because I fancy Mr. Umpelbaum is a 





foreigner of some sort—and you know they’re all so 
sensitive about the superiority of British Art.’ 

‘It is their nature ; they can’t help it, I pointed out. 
‘They would be better if they knew how.’ 

‘They have nothing at all on the Continent like our 
Royal Academy, I am told,’ said Miss Timby-Hucks. 
‘That isn’t generally known, is it? I had thought of 
saying it.’ 

‘It will bea safe statement,’ I assured her. ‘ You might 
go further, and assert that no other country at any stage 
of its history has had anything like the Royal Academy. 
It is the unique blossom of British civilisation.’ 

Miss Timby-Hucks seemed to like the phrase, and made 
a note of it on the back of her catalogue. ‘Yes,’ she 
continued, ‘I thought of making my criticism general, 
dealing with things like that. 


sixty-eight Academicians and Associates exhibiting : they 


For example, there are 


have one hundred and thirty-five oil paintings, sixteen 
water-colour or black-and-white drawings, eight architec- 
tural designs, and twenty-three pieces of sculpture—a 
total of one hundred and eighty-two works of art, or two 
and sixty-seven hundredths each. I got at that by dividing 
the total number of works by the total number of Acade- 
micians. Do you think any one else will be likely to print 
Mrs. Umpelbaum told me that 
I don’t 
think I will say much about the pictures themselves. 


that first in a daily paper ? 
Maida Vale made a special point of new facts. 


What zs there to say about pictures by the Academicians ? 
As I told mamma this morning, they wouldn’t be Academi- 
cians if they didn’t paint good pictures, would they? and 
good pictures speak for themselves. Of course, I shall 
describe the subjects of Sir Frederick’s pictures—by the 
way, what is a Hesperides ?—and some of the others: 


But 


I shall make my main point the splendid advance of lady- 


I’l] get you to pick out for me a few leading names. 


artists—I heard some one say in the other room there ’d 
never been half so many before—and the elevating effect 
this has upon British Art. 
what makes British Art what it is to-day ?’ 


In fact, mightn’t I say that is 


‘It is one of the reasons, undoubtedly,’ I assented, as I 
rose. ‘ There are others, however.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Miss Timby-Hucks: ‘ the diffusion 
of Christian principies amongst us, our high national 
morality, and the sanctity of the English home. Mrs. 
Albert said only last night that these lay at the very 
foundation of British art.’ 

‘Mrs. Albert is a woman of discernment,’ I said, making 
a gesture of farewell. 

But Miss Timby-Hucks on the instant thought of some- 


thing. Her eyes glistened, her two upper front teeth 
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gleamed. ‘O, it’s just occurred to me!’ she exclaimed, 
moving nearer to my side, and speaking in confidential 
excitement. ‘I know now how that lady-reporter manages 
with the hairdressers and dentists. She doesn’t pay them 
money at all. She mentions their names in the papers 
instead. How dull of me not to have thought of that 
before! Why—yes-—I will!—I’ll put my dressmaker 
among the Private View celebrities !’ 

One likes to be civil to people who are obviously going 
I forthwith took Miss Timby- 

Haroitp Freperic. 


to succeed in the world. 
Hucks out to luncheon. 





SOLENNITES 
UNE paroisse, Saint-Gervais, inaugura, parallélement a 
ses exercices, des auditions en vue de restituer le 
lutrin des XVIII*, XVII*, XVI*, et-méme XV* Siécles. 
N’en pas bouger fut la régle; au programme les noms 
Lassus, entre les primitifs, et le 
Bach, 


Sauf une occasion comme ces maitres 


Palestrina, Orlando 
farouche, oublié jusque maintenant, Vittoria. 
Allégri, Pergolese. 
de chapelle, ot j'ai, 4 part, presque a cété, groupé plusieurs 
impressions a consigner une fois et deéfinitivement quant 
aux Fétes, je vois, du latent voeu certain chez nous de 
pompes selon l'art, indice, dans le remplacement des 
concerts spirituels vagues par les assemblées wagnériennes. 
Seul initiateur souverain, le grand Allemand oriente les 
esprits; on sent et c'est assez, qu'il s’agit de differences 
avec le quotidien amusement, enfin dune célébration, a 
date et lieu. Malgré je ne sais quoi, certes, d’étranger, ses 
légendes, et le pélerinage:—mais le principe de notre scéne 
vacille, diminué ; et des aspirations se répandent aussi vers 
quelque chose, qui soit sacré. Une belle réjouissance d’a 
présent, due aux sortiléges divers de la Poésie, ne vaut, 
que mélée a un fonctionnement de Capitale, et en résulte ; 
comme apotheéose. L’Etat, en raisons de sacrifices inex- 
pliqués et conséquemment relevant d'une foi, exigés de 
l’individu, ou notre insignifiance, doit un apparat: c’est 
improbable, en effet, que nous soyons, vis-a-vis de l’absolu, 
les messieurs qu’ordinairement nous paraissons. Une 
royauté environnée de prestige militaire, suffisant naguéres 
publiquement, a cessé: et le cérémonial de nos exaltations 
clergé, souffre 


psychiques, qui se perpetes, remis au 


d’étiolement. Néanmoins pénétrons-y, en dilettante : et 


si (le sait-on) la fulguration de chants antiques jaillis 


consumait l’ombre et illuminait quelque divination 
longtemps voilée, lucide tout-a-coup et en rapport 


avec une joie a instaurer ! 

Toujours est il que, dans cette église, se donne un 
Mystere: of, a quel degré en reste-t-on spectateur, et 
présume-t-on y avoir un réle? Je néglige, notez, tout 
aplanissement chuchoté par la doctrine et men tiens aux 
solutions que proclame |’éclat liturgique. Non que j écoute 
en amateur peut-étre soigneux ; excepté pour admirer com- 
ment, dans la succession de ces antiennes, proses ou 
motets, la voix, celle de l'enfant et de l‘homme, disjointe, 
mariée, nue ou exempte d’accompagnement autre qu'une 
touche au clavier pour y poser lintonation, évoque, a 
lame, l’existence d'une personnalité multiple et une, 
mystérieuse et rien qu’ idéale. Quelquechose comme 
le Génie, aventureux, sans commencement, ni chute, 
simultané, écho de soi, en l’arabesque de son intuition 
supérieure: il se sert des exécutants, par quatuor, duo, 
ete,, ainsi que des puissances d'un unique instrument 
l’aidant a jouer la virtualité. Contrairement par exemple 
aux usages d’opéra; of tout advient pour rompre la cé- 
leste liberté de la mélodie, sa condition, et l’entraver par 
la vraisemblance du développement régulier humain. 


Ainsi et méme contradictoirement m’obsédait, parmi_le 
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plaisir, une assimilation d’effets extraordinaires retrouvés 
ici et de quelque rite pour nos fastes futurs attribuable 
peut étre au thédtre. Soudain j’eus le sentiment, dans ce 
sanctuaire, d'un agencement dramatique exact, comme je 
sais que ne le montra autrepart jamais séance constituée 
pour un tel objet. Suivez, trois éléments, ils se com- 
mandent. La nef avec un peuple je ne dirai d’assistants, 
c'est d’élus: quiconque y peut de la source la plus humble 
du gosier jeter aux voites le répons en latin incompris mais 
exultant, participe, entre tous et pour lui, a la sublimité se 
reployant vers le chaur: car tel est le miracle de chanter 
qu’on se projette a la hauteur ou vale eri. Dites si artifice, 
préparé mieux et pour beaucoup, é¢galitaire, que cette 
communion, je parle au sens esthétique, avee le héros du 
Drame divin, Une remarque est, que le prétre céans n’a 
qualité d’acteur, il officie: désigne et recule la présence 
mythique avee qui on vient se confondre; loin de 
|’ obstruer du méme intermédiaire que le comédien, qui 
arréte la pensée a son encombrant personnage. Je finis 
par l’orgue, relégué aux portes, il exprime le dehors, un 
balbutiement de tenébres énorme, dans cette exclusion 
du refuge, avant de s’ y déverser extasiées et pacifices, 
!’ approfondissant ainsi de l’univers entier et causant aux 
hotes une plénitude de fierté et de sécurité. Telle, en 
l’ authenticité de fragments distincts, la mise en scéne de 
la religion d'état, par nul cadre encore dépassée et qui, 
selon une ceuvre triple, invitation directe a |’ essence du 
type (ici, le Christ), puis invisibilité de celui-ci, enfin 
élargissement du lieu par vibrations jusqu’a l’infini, satis- 
fait étrangement un souhait moderne philosophique et d'art. 
Et, j oubliais la tout aimable gratuite de l’entrée. 

La premiére Salle que posséde la Foule, au Palais du 
Trocadéro, prématurée mais intéressante avec sa scéne 
réduite au plancher de |’estrade (tréteau et devant de 
chaur) son considérable buffet d’orgues et le public jubi- 
lant d’étre la, indéniablement en un édifice voué aux 
Fétes, implique une vision d’avenir; or on a repris a 
l’église plusieurs traits insciemment. La représentation, 
ou I’ office, manque, voila; deux termes, entre quoi, a 
distance voulue, hésitera toute pompe. Quand le vieux 
vice religieux, si glorieux, qui fut de dévier vers l’incom- 
préhensible ou l’Abscons les sentiments naturels, pour leur 
conférer une grandeur pure, se sera dilué aux ondes de 
l’évidence et du jour, cela ne demeurera pas moins, que le 
dévouement a la Patrie, s'il doit trouver une sanction autre 
que sur le champ de bataille, dans quelque allégresse, re- 
quiert un culte; étant de piété. Considérons aussi que 
rien, en dépit de linsipide tendance, ne se montrera ex- 
clusivement laique, parceque ce mot n’élit pas précisé- 
ment de sens. 

Solitaire autant que générale en surprises pour le poéte 
méme, cette songerie restreinte, par hasard, a quelques 
piliers de paroisse, perd de linsolite, aprés un moment: 
la conclusion prévaut: en effet, c’était impossible que 
dans une religion, encore qu’a l’abandon depuis, la race 
n’efit pas mis son secret intime delle ignoré. L’heure 
convient, avee le détachement nécessaire, dy pratiquer 
les fouilles, pour exhumer d’anciennes et magnifiques 
intentions. 

Autrechose ceci que la résurrection catholique hantant 
des écrivains stricts contemporains: ils sont a leur insu 
convoqueées par la noire agonie du monstre qui ne veut 
perir tant que mainte merveille y séjourne, et l'accep- 
teraient volontiers de nouveau intégralement, ce qui est 
faute identique a n’en pas tenir compte. Au lieu, sinon 
de le combattre (il meurt), mais de s'approprier le trésor. 
Cette maladresse, que je crois d’abord une imperitie 
critique, me rendrait, oh, anticlérical, si le besoin s'impo- 
sait d’embrasser un tel ridicule simplement pour n’étre 


pas mystique. STEPHANE MALLARME, 
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THE WHITE BIRDS 


(Zhe birds of fairyland are said to be white as snow. The Danaan 
Islands are the islands of the fairies.) 


( WOULD that we were, my beloved, white birds on the 
foam of the sea, 

For we tire of the flame of the meteor before it can pass by and 
flee ; 

And the flame of the blue star of twilight hung low on the rim 
of the sky 

Has awaked in our hearts, my beloved, a sadness that never may 
die. 


And a weariness comes from those dreamers dew-dabbled, the 
lily and rose ; 

Ah ! dream not of them, my beloved, the flame of the meteor 
that goes, 

Or the flame of the blue star that lingers hung low in the fall of 
the dew, 

For I would we were changed to white birds on the wandering 
foam—lI and you. 


I am haunted by numberless islands and many a Danaan shore, 

Where surely Time would forget us and Sorrow come near us 
no more: 

Soon far from the rose and the lily and fret of the flames would 
we be, 

Were we only white birds, my beloved, buoyed out on the foam 
of the sea. W. 8B. Years. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘WHY WOMEN MAY NOT VOTE’ 
[To the Editor of 7ke National Observer) 
Glasgow, 2nd .\/ay 1892. 

S1rR,—As a reader and admirer of your esteemed paper, [| 
was much surprised that such an article as the one under the 
above heading should appear in a periodical of so much ‘light 
and leading.’ Not only does your contributor afiect to regard 
as impossible a great measure which shall certainly become 
law in, at the extremest limit, twenty years, but his arguments 
are simply beneath contempt. The franchise is not to be be- 
stowed on women in order to swell the ranks of this or that 
party, but as an act of justice towards an exceedingly large 
body of peacetul, industrious, and taxpaying citizens. The 
influence of the refined and cultured woman, hitherto ignored 
in practical politics, should be of incalculable benefit to the 
nation; and only those who would impede and not advance the 
cause of civilisation will oppose the bringing into play of such 
a dynamic force. 

A cause which counted, and counts, among its supporters 
such names as Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Balfour, etc., can hardly be stigmatised as 
‘proper only to the Radical fadmonger who is in favour of 
everything that is silly and weak’ ; and as for the objection that 
women cannot take part in actual warfare—well, very few of the 
male voters anticipate any such thing, and were ability to pass 
an examination in fighting capabilities instituted as a prelimi- 
nary to voting, it is to be feared that the polling-booths would 
be less frequented than has hitherto been the case. Surely we 
are returning to the darker ages when arguments as the above 
can pass current! This is the age of mind not of muscle, and 
it is sad that so many level-headed men whose judgment is in 
the main reliable should lose all sense of justice when the ques- 
tion of Woman’s Franchise arises. Is it unfair to suggest that 
they fear the thing they dislike so much ? 

Trusting to your love of fairplay for the insertion of this 


protest,—I am, etc., TURNER SMITH. 


MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTERS 
[To the Editor of 7ke National Observer] 
Craig monie, Inverness, 30th April 1892. 
S1R,—I do not intend to enter into controversy regarding 
Montrose’s relation to the National Covenant of 1638 and the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, further than to write this 
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letter in reply to Mr. James Bruce. The view that, while 
Montrose refused to subscribe the Solemn League, he adhered 
to the National Covenant ‘to the day of his death,’ and ‘ really 
remained a Covenanter all his life,’ has a better foundation than 
‘unsupported assumptions.’ We have Montrose’s own declara- 
tions on the point : ‘ The Covenant which I took,’ said he, after 
his capture, ‘I own it, and adhere to it. Bishops, I care not 
for them. I never intended to advance their interest.’ Again, 
as he was about to receive sentence of death, he stated: ‘My 
care has always been to walk as became a good Christian and 
loyal subject. I did engage in the first Covenant, and was 
faithful to it. . . . For the League, I thank God I was never in 
it, and so could not break it.’ 

The signing of the National Covenant was certainly a ‘ re- 
ligious pretence’ so far as many of those who subscribed it were 
concerned—for they subsequently used it and the Solemn 
League, not for religious purposes but, for civil revolution. 
Montrose, however, was not among the religious pretenders. 
He and many another good Presbyterian subscribed it honestly, 
and adhered to it.—I am, etc., WILLIAM MACKAY. 


REVIEWS 


DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS 


Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected and Edited by 

G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

There are few lovers of literature who will not take pleasure 
in these two handsome volumes, and who will not eagerly pro- 
fess their gratitude to Dr. Birkbeck Hill for his patience and 
industry. Something over a thousand letters are known to 
have proceeded from Dr. Johnson’s pen, of which between 
three and four hundred were published by Boswell, while between 
five and six hundred have been given to the world in Mrs. 
Piozzi’s collection or in periodicals more or less accessible. 
The remainder have either been printed for private circulation 
or have remained in manuscript. This whole body of corre- 
spondence, with the exception of that portion which appeared in 
the Zz/e, Dr. Hill has now put together and given to the world, 
with copious annotations. To be quite plain, his commentary 
errs gravely on the side of excess. It was right that obscure 
allusions should be cleared up, and that the reader’s memory 
should be jogged as to this or that person mentioned in the 
letters. But it can scarce ever be right (save perhaps in an 
edition of Mr. Browning’s works, where each line would demand 
a page of interpretation) that the notes should occupy almost 
as much room as the text, and that the attention should be 
perpetually distracted from an epistolary style at once powerful 
and attractive to references and remarks which are at the worst 
wholly irrelevant and at the best entirely superfluous. Nothing 
can be more provoking than to be torn by an aggressive 
numeral from a delightful piece of writing to (say) some unim- 
portant prattle by ‘Mr. W. E. Milliken, of the Patent Office,’ 
about his venerable grandmother, the daughter of the last Earl 
of Seaforth ; or to the complacent assertion of the editor that 
something or another made him think of ‘my friend, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, sitting as Chairman of Committees.’ The 
idiosyncrasy and mannerism of a Captain Sumph assort oddly 
enough with the qualities requ! in one who presumes to 
deal with Johnson. Garrulity may go far to detract from the 
full measure of praise due to diligence and devotion. He, 
therefore, who designs to enjoy this book as it ought to 
be enjoyed may be recommended at the outset to neglect 
the ridiculous apparatus of illustration and commentary which 
encumbers it. When the complete effect of the letters has been 
grasped, it will be time enough to skim Dr. Hill's own contri- 
butions for what of interest or of value they contain. So shall 
thankfulness not be rendered ungracious by inevitable irrita- 
tion, and so shall Dr. Hill receive his due recompense of re- 
ward. For, after all, here are Dr. Johnson’s letters, and here, 


+ 


but for this devoted and enthusiastic though all-too injudicious 
editor, they most assuredly would not be. When Dr. Hill has 
executed his threat of editing the Lives of the Poets, will he 
persuade the Clarendon Press to publish Sir Walter Scott’s 
correspondence in an equally sumptuous and attractive form 
without a scrap or shred of annotation ? 


‘Some,’ wrote Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale—‘ some when they 
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write to their friends are all affection ; some are wise and sen- 
tentious ; some strain their powers for efforts of gaiety ; some 
write news and some secrets; but to make a letter without 
affection, without wisdom, without gaiety, without news, and 
without a secret, is, doubtless, the great epistolick art.’ His 
own letters can scarce be said to satisfy this test ; for there are 
affection, wisdom, and gaiety in abundance, though certainly 
but a small share of news or secrets. They have, indeed, little 
of the brilliancy of Lord Byron’s, and little of the indescribable 
charm that informed Sir Walter’s. But for the most part they 
are admirable in every way : easy, spontaneous, expressed in 
choice and vigorous English. And they improve as the years 
go on. With advancing age the writer shakes off the self- 
imposed fetters—of rare and solid workmanship, but still fetters 

that hampered the movement of his prose. In one or two of 
the earlier epistles, indeed, we discern more than an indication 
of those peculiarities of siyle upon which was built up that 
image—of a monstrous Johnson writing like the worst of his 
imitators—which imposed for long, and very likely imposes still, 
Two of his letters to Miss 
Boothby are, it must be owned, absurdly pompous. It is hard 


upon the ordinary public mind. 


to restrain a smile when he asks leave ‘to propose to you an 
easy, and I think a very probable remedy, for indigestion 
and lubricity of the bowels’; or when, with the petulance 
induced by catarrh, he exclaims, with a melancholy that 
the Preacher might envy: ‘If I turn my thoughts upon my- 
self, what do I perceive but a poor helpless being, reduced 
by a blast of wind to weakness and misery? How my pre- 
sent distemper was brought upon me I can give no account, 
but impute it to some sudden succession of cold to heat : such 
as in the common road of life cannot be avoided, and against 
which no precaution can be taken.’ But these are practically 
the only passages out of so large a number of letters which are 
justly open to ridicule. For the innumerable sentences in which 
he describes his symptoms are more provoking than laughable. 
No one, surely, even of the other sex, was ever more given to 
‘dabbling in physic’ than the Doctor. The tale of his cease- 
less bleedings and purgings and fastings begets astonishment 
that a constitution so tainted with disease should have lasted 
so long under such a rigorous course of treatment. But, putting 
aside the accounts of his own state of body, and his volunteered 
prescriptions for other people, there is not a line in the whole 
collection but may be read with interest and profit. How 
excellent is the whole series of letters to Mrs. Thrale, from the 
first, in which he asks where pleasure should be sought but 
under her influence, to the last, in which he assails with severe 
but richly merited reprobation her second marriage to the 
Italian music-master! What could be more spirited or more 
vivid than the accounts he sent her of his tour in the High- 
lands? What more sincere than the sympathy, more sagacious 
than the counsel, he proffered after her husband’s death? Or, 
again, what better monument of a long-standing friendship 
could be conceived than the letters to Dr. Taylor? But it is 
not only in weightier matters that Johnson's abilities discover 
themselves. He could turn the most trifling note with incom- 
parable felicity and skill. He could solicit a great: man’s in- 
terest, or beg a favour for a little one, with matchless grace and 
dignity. Who can believe that Miss Carter could possibly 
refuse to take tickets for Miss Williams’s benefit, or Mrs. Mon- 
tagu to patronise Mrs. Ogle’s concert, when the request to per- 
form these good offices was couched in language so persuasive, 
and with a flattery so fascinating, as Dr. Johnson had at com- 
mand? Teo be brief, in all circumstances—whether he be 
advising in affairs of great moment or paying an irresistible 
compliment, congratulating the cheerful or condoling with the 
disappointed and bereaved—there is always the same happy 
adaptation of phrase to sentiment, the same inimitable propriety 
of diction, the same unerring tact and skill in playing upon the 
instrument of speech. 

Upon Johnson’s character and powers of mind these letters 
throw no new light, for the plain reason that upon them there 
is no new light to be thrown. Boswell performed his part with 
such consummate ability that any document which does not 
appear in his book can do little even to deepen the impres- 
sion which his perfect workmanship has engraved on the mind 
of three generations. Dr. Johnson the sage, the man of learn- 
ing, the moralist, the man of virtue, stands forth so prominently 
in his pages, that to insist upon the intellectual and moral 
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qualities which his letters reveal is to retell old stories. None 
the less can we refrain from pointing out how his immense 
range of reading and prodigious memory are disclosed in the 
letter to Mr. Barnard, the King’s Librarian, on the purchase of 
foreign books for the Royal library ; and how they make them- 
selves feltin a less austere and more engaging manner in a 
thousand quotations and allusions in the letters to Mrs. Thrale : 
the only one of his correspondents whom he treated to such 
diversions. Learning and a retentive memory, however, no 
one would deny the author of the English Dictionary ; but his 
immense stock of worldly wisdom may perhaps not be admitted 
by some who have not perused the series of his letters to Dr. 
Taylor the country parson whose talk was of bullocks—upon 
the occasion of his wife’s elopement. Every word is stamped 
with a practical knowledge of men and of affairs which Chester- 
field mig!.t have envied and to which assuredly he could not pre- 
tend. Better advice were not forthcoming from the shrewdest 
and most far-sighted of professional business men. But, after 
all, it is the singular combination of moral with mental quali- 
ties of the first order that has secured for Dr. Johnson that 
place in the affections and esteem of posterity which only 
one other man of letters—a greater even than Johnson—can 
lay claim to share. You open these volumes at random, and 
you light upon a letter to Miss Porter breathing the utmost solli- 
citude for her welfare, and bidding hersend word whenever she 
wanted anything; or upon a letter to the school-boy George 
Strahan, full of the best advice as to the course of his studies 
and of sympathy with his difficulties ; or you catch a glimpse of 
that household in Bolt Court, maintained at the expense not 
merely of his money but of his comfort, where Miss Williams 
fought with Mrs. Desmoulins and Levett alternately wrangled 
with both. The more one contemplates this great man, en- 
gaged in a never-ending round of kindnesses and ceaselessly 
promoting the enjoyment and well-being of his friends, the more 
sensibly does one feel the difficulty of praising him in terms 
that do not smack of extravagance and exaggeration. Let us, 
therefore, bring this review to a close by adverting to the inti- 
mate connection that subsisted between his 1tellectual and his 
moral excel 


lences. He had cleared his mind of cant perhaps 
more than any other man ever did ; and his conduct was cor- 
respondingly free from insincerity and wavering. He strove 
consistently to sce things as they are and their consequences as 
they will be ; and his daily practice was elevated and inspired 
by that effort. In fine, those very qualities which made him— 
in politics, in religion, and in morals—the very best of Tories, 
made him in the intercourse of society and the world the very 


best of Men. 

SKELETON BIOGRAPHY 
By ARTHUR WOOLASTON HUTTON, M.A. 
London: Methuen. 


Cardinal Mannine. 


In the true science of letters we desire nothing utilitarian, 


nothing makeshift. If a thing is worth the doing, if a book is 
worth the writing, they are worth the best fulfilment possible. 
An age of book-making implies an age of commerce. A book 


made, not wiitten, may have its minor referential uses, as a 
collection of photographs may advance the work of a Criminal 
Investigation Department. Even so Mr. Hutton’s biography, 
or rather appreciation, of Cardinal Manning may claim a secon- 
dary place of importance in a provincial reference library. 
Manning's occasional speeches, a certain orderly classification 
of the facts of his life, a ready-made view of his standpoint in 
regard to the prominent questions of the time, scraps of well- 
known recent history—these, strung together by a not un- 
scholarly style of writing, sum up the achievement of Mr. 
Hutton’s work, 

Few men could have shown a more ideal figure for biography 
than the late Cardinal Manning—a man who lived his life so 
keenly, so sensitively, so emotionally, that the veriest dullard, 
so he were gifted with a slight sense of sympathetic insight, 
might have produced some interesting and vital effect. What 
we needed was a coherent presentation. It can matter very 
little to the world to learn that in this year the Cardinal 
travelled to Rome, that in that year he inaugurated a temper- 
ance movement, that at this time he married a wife and at 
that time he buried her. But to those interested in learning 


somewhat of so picturesque and prominent a figure it might 
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have been much to receive a revelation of the accumulating 
motives which sent him upon his curiously intemperate move- 
ment against intemperance : or of the strong affectionateness 
of reserved nature which filled his married life with singular 
felicity, and struck him, after his wife’s death, into a passionate 
reticence of enduring grief. We could have preferred to learn 
somewhat of those conversations in which he strove to justify 
that spirit of Democracy which shared so much in the essential 
exaggeration of his nature. The essential exaggeration of his 
nature: herein is struck the keynote of all his action. A man 
in multitudinous ways, of sterling native qualities—absolutely 
fearless, fixed of purpose, and reckless of consequences—this it 
was which stamped so much of his work with the dismal note 
of excess. Because he was compassionate for the multitude, 
he rushed into the house of Democracy ; because he fer- 
vently desired a diminution in crime, he damned drinkers of 
small-beer ; because his spirit fainted at the sight of Irish 
misery, he played into the hands of much that was most violent 
and unauthorised in Irish rebellion ; because he knew of three 
sufficient arguments in favour of the rights of denominational- 
ism, he drew up a scheme of fifty reasons why the Voluntary 
schools should share in the rates. The list might be in- 
definitely amplified: but here is sufficient for our purpose. 
There is enough here to show how striking and living a 
personality might have been built up from some such abso- 
lute point of view; how, with a master-key to the Cardinal’s 
character, appropriate incident, pat illustration, and signi- 
ficant speech might have been cunningly interwoven, without 
insistence or repetition, for the painting of the picture. Thus a 
biography not unworthy the name might have resulted, for 
thus only is the art of biography to be accomplished. Thus 
only did Boswell prove himself past master in that noble art ; 
thus only did Macaulay, on a minute but sufficient scale, show 
himself, by his biography of the younger Pitt, a true artist in 
character : a character, as we have said—not necessarily truth- 
ful but —alive and humar 
man. Of the mere truth 
can afterwards judge. 
What, then, has Mr. Hutton done for Cardinal Manning? 
You learn that Henry Edward Manning was born on July 15, 


1, presented asa breathing and sentient 
any reader, with the facts before him, 


1808 : that his father was a West India merchant: that the 
future prelate was brought up in the country : that he schooled 
at Harrow and matriculated at Balliol at 1827; that at this 


time he had a ‘fine presence’ and an ‘ effective delivery’; that 
he was elected Fellow of Merton in 1832; that he married in 
1833; that his wife died in 1837; that he preached sermons : 
that he held the living of Lavington ; that in 1841 (mark, O 
mark, every date !) he was created Archdeacon, an office which 
he strove to make a ‘practical reality’; that he preached 
more sermons: that in consequence of the notorious Gorham 
Case he entered the Church of Rome in 1851 ; that he received 
rapid promotion ; that in 1865 he succeeded Wiseman to the 
See of Westminster ; that he took an active part in the Vatican 
Council ; that he was created Cardinal in 1875 ; that he died in 
1892. Add to this a sufficiently obvious statement of his Emi- 
nence’s views on (1) Temperance, (2) Education, (3) Ireland, 
4) the Cause of Labour and Reform: with a general criticism 
of his writings—the whole garnished by copious quotations 
from Zhe Tab/e¢-—and this summary will give as vivid an idea 
of Mr. Hutton’s work before the first page is opened as a man 
is likely to have after the last is closed. It is not urged that 
Mr. Hutton has written foolishly, or in bad taste, or intempe- 
rately, or unjustly, or anything of the kind. On the contrary, 
his style is easy, his taste is gentlemanly, he is ever temperate, 
accurate, and just. Denuded of its padding, with the greater 
part of Mr. Hutton’s somewhat commonplace comment cut 
down to judicious proportions, the thing might do well enough 
for an encyclopedia. Yet one is fain to keep ‘the good-will 
of his intolerance’ in the presence of such books as these, so 
long have they assumed the proportions of a plague. Not more 
odiously was Egypt troubled by its ubiquitous frogs than are 
we ‘of this dusty to-day’ harassed by the ubiquitous book 
of commerce. Grant that among the many books that are 
made this has a respectable place; grant, too, that among 
the frogs that thronged the banquet-halls of Pharaoh were 
some with legs as succulent as those of any chicken: the 
plague is none the less to be deprecated. 
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THE ONE STEP 
‘Monsieur Henri’: A Foot-Note to French History. By LOUISE 
IMOGEN GUINEY. New York: Harper. 

There are so many miles of unpretentious but wearisome 
stodginess in what somebody calls ‘the Valley of the Shadow of 
Books,’ that it is a pleasure now and then to meet with the 
downright ridiculous. We are therefore altogether unselfish in 
pointing out to the author of this little book that it is easy not 
to try to be sublime. She had a story of unswerving devotion 
to tell, with a man of singularly straightforward and unassum- 
ing character for its central figure; she prepared herself, appa- 
rently, by a conscientious study of the times, and was full of 
sympathy with her subject; moreover, although of course 
American ignorance of spelling is revealed, she has some ap- 
preciation of the sense of words. But nothing would serve her 
save sublimity and a trowel to lay it on withal. So she writes 
of the rising of La Vendée—in the main as pathetic an example 
of ineffectual heroism as any in history—in a tone more fitted 
to some latter-day labour movement: as who should light the 
sun with a common ‘flare.’ Doubtless it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that impressive events will write themselves; the higher 
the subject the greater should be the care of the historian ; 
but this care should be to attain to simplicity and restraint, and 
not to match grandeur with grandiloquence. 

Henri de la Rochejaquelein was a man—or rather youth, for 
he died at twenty-two—who gave himself utterly to his cause, 
endured for its sake all extremities of privation, and preserved 
throughout a spirit of gaiety and good-humour. He was modest 
and placable, and he ‘had a leg.’ Such is the mpression, in 
our unvarnished style, that our author seeks to convey ; and 
this is how she performs her task. She begins: ‘ Before a crowd 
of excited farmers, a young Frenchman, blond, enthusiastic, 
delicately nurtured, made once this singular oration: “ Friends ! 
if my father were here you would have confidence. As for me, 
I am only a boy, but I wil prove that I deserve to lead you. 
When I advance, do you follow me; when I flinch, cut me 
down ; when I fall, avenge me!”’ After this exhausting effort 
he ‘ munched with them their coarse brown loaves.’ He had a 
‘ splendid animal nonchalance in face of danger,’ with ‘ wheaten- 
yellow hair’; and, later on, ‘ first came the eagle look into his 
eyes.’ And he ‘flashed down the front on his wonderful white 
horse’ (the ‘ Brav’ Général’s’ was black, was it not ?), ‘ which the 
cheering peasants had christened the Fallow Deer, thinking 
nothing else could be so wild, so delicate, so amazingly swift.’ 
Since he had all these advantages (by the way, he was another 
time ‘a little pale, but very earnest’), it is natural to be told he 
‘ was a fond incongruity, a compliment to human nature almost 
as great as itcan bear. He had precisely the look, anguage, 
and physical radiance of the demigods’—‘ precisely’ is charm- 
ing—and was ‘a magnificent quibble for all the philosophies 
of the cold schools.’ Henri, you are told, ‘cripples criticism’; 
but so does not your author’s style, or not quite: and so we 
take leave to remark that it was not right to apply all these 
things we have quoted to a brave man who did his best. But 
he only suffers with his comrades: one was ‘lion-staunch,’ 
another had ‘a shining brow,’ and a third ‘was found dead on 
the field equipped in two petticoats, one about his neck, the 
other about his waist: as noble armor,’ (if you please) ‘ perhaps, 
as officer ever wore.’ 

And of such is the whole book : a hundred or so little pages, 
elegantly got-up and dainty to hold. ’Tis pity: because its 
author is by no means destitute of the qualities of a writer ; 
absurdly lavish in her use of words, she is not indiscriminate or 
unintelligent therein. The Count of C——, it appears, in his 
Séjour de dix mois en France, started a tale to the effect that 
a woman threw herself on Henri’s foes when he was shot, and 
Our author has the sense to 
reject this story, which is without foundation, and, reciting the 


was buried in the same grave. 


fact, that he was shot by a grenadier to whom he was offering 
quarter and who was buried in the same ditch, adds that this 
was ‘the bride of the irony of this world.’ The idea is com- 
monplace enough, but not inapt in this place; for such a 
romance was the one thing wanted to complete the man in the 
vulgar eye, and none such is known of him. And so you hope 
that next time Miss Guiney will avoid the faults we have pointed 
out,and write something less amusing—for her own sake ; and 
learn to spell. 
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FICTION 


A broadsheet, describing in verse a murder of great noto- 
riety in its time, began with these lines : 


‘In sad Horsemonger Gaol do lie 
Condemned upon a tree to die— 
Very dreadful were the groans 
Of Levi Harwood and James Jones— 
And cry, worn out with tears and moans, 
‘* We're hurried to the grave.”’ 


It is supposed that the anonymous author of this touching 
stanza designed to indicate by the number of times he began 
his ballad the stupendous nature of the emotions its subject 
was calculated to excite. Mr. Braunston Jones begins his 
romance of Af/ithazan (London: Unwin) even more often, but 
with far less magnificent effect. Each beginning is long and 
heavy, and all except the first—we think there are five—occur 
just when the patient and industrious reader has succeeded 
in manufacturing a sort of interest in the one which went 
before. The story, however, when at last one does get 
into it, is indeed tremendous. Nola Hudson, a girl of un- 
speakable beauty, aged ten, was accidentally bitten by a 
snake. It was an exceedingly rare and remarkable snake, and 
the child’s life was preserved only by the efforts of a very old 
wizard, who was far the wisest man living; and they were 
desperate efforts and made him perspire profusely, old and wise 
though he was. From that moment the child represented 
Elsie Venner at two stone nothing, and the adventures which 
clustered round her, and especially round her matrimonial ex- 
periences, would set up an everyday writer with not merely 
five beginnings but about fifteen beginnings, middles, and ends 
of complete and thrilling romances. The ange! of death beats 
his wings lustily through Mr. Jones’s three stout volumes ; and 
if there is a certain monotony about the symptoms attending 
the dissolution of Nola’s acquaintances, that was the fault of the 
big snake. The principal characters of the story besides Nola 
herself are three. They comprise Claude Camerton, the hero, 
and Linnzus and Phillis Cray, a brother and sister, who are a 
sort of second hero and heroine. Camerton is an extraordinarily 
odious, vulgar, and affected person, and a painter by trade. 
After promising marriage both to Nola and Phillis (the latter 
would have matched him well), and making love to each of 
them with disgusting but characteristic effusiveness, he is 
finally, to our great joy, smothered by an avalanche of dirt in 
the Catacombs at Rome before marrying either. We are glad 
to think that it must have been almost as much a ‘ stuffy’ as it 
was an undignified ‘death.’ Nola herself disappears on the 
other side of the avalanche, apparently down a bottomless 
abyss, which was probably the safest place she could be in. 
The fate of Linnzus and Phillis pleases us only less than that 
of Camerton. Each was a prig of the deepest dye and the 
shallowest and silliest opinions, and each was permanently and 
utterly blighted by one of the before-mentioned deaths, and 
nevermore got any satisfaction out of life save such as 
is to be found in brightening the lot of the poor, or in 
navigating ‘that great ocean of Truth’ which is open to 
gentlemen who make scientific experiments. Their common 
uncle, a person of eccentric habits and world-wide scientific 
celebrity (who had himself been duly blighted in early life), was 
of opinion that they would in these resources ‘find at last infi- 
nite consolation.’ If they did, it was all they deserved, and they 
are welcome to it. It should be mentioned that ‘ Mithazan’ 
is a Hindu word, meaning the sort of person Nola was after the 
snake bit her; and that her story, in spite of the multiplicity 
of its beginnings, has only one end. 

It is said that some French booksellers, prompted by a laud- 
able consideration for the morals of their customers, have taken 
a hint from the railway stations of their beloved and enlight- 
ened land, and now label their stock of fiction with the mystic 
letters ‘H., ‘D.,) and ‘J.F.,’ according as the novelist has 
adapted himself to the omnivorous digestion of ‘ Hommes,’ 
the occasional squeamishness of ‘Dames,’ or the delicately 
nurtured sensibilities of ‘Jeunes Filles.’ If this be so, there 
is no doubt that ‘J. F.’? would be writ large on the back of 
A Pinch of E-xperience (London: Methuen). 
lady paid her first visit to the metropolis, and tasted the wild 


How a young 


joys of watching people going to a dance ; how she had the 
measles ; how she might have been taken ona yachting trip, 
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but wasn’t : such are the materials of Mrs. Walford’s excellent 
narrative, a story which can be confidently recommended to 
every schoolgirl. It is written in good English, and is prettily 
illustrated forbye. 

In Mr. Merriman’s new novel, Zhe Slave of the Lamp (Lon- 
don : Smith, Elder), the hero is a journalist, the airs are largely 
wafts of Fleet Street, the conclusion is a disappointment to all 
them that love the music of 7he Wedding March. But, for 
all that, it is as pure romance as Amadis or the Mousquetaires : 
on the one side is the Spirit of Liberty—as represented by a 
tremendous sixpenny weekly ; on the other is the Great Black 
Dragon called the Society of Jesus ; and in the end the Dragon 

a fatuous monster, to be sure: a monster addicted to con- 


spiracy and the encouragement of barricades by means of - 


stolen and smuggled arms—gets very much the worst of it. 
But between the beginning of the combat and the end there is 
any amount of agreeable reading, and you make the acquaint- 
ance of any number of romantic figures—editors, priests, ‘ Pro- 
vincials,’ conspirators, spies, and what not—to say nothing of 
some agreeable girls. True, Mr. Merriman is fond of French- 
English, and once misuses that poor old unfortunate, ‘ pheno- 
menal.’ But asa rule he writes with neatness, sparkle, and ease; 
he has a gift of lively and straightforward narrative ; his eye for 
character is quick and keen, his presentment of character adroit 
and summary ; so that you have but to accept his convention, 
and agree with him to accept the Improbable for the Actual, 
to have an excellent time. To discuss the quality of his story 
appears to us legitimate; to balk him of his effect by more 
than hinting at its tenor and the nature of its issues were to 
be merely unworthy of any reading but the worst the art of 
fiction has achieved. And we shall no more than earnestly 
advise all them that love romance to make straight for 7he 
Slave of the Lamp, and so end our spiriting. 

Every one knows the novelistic mzs-en-scéne of the French 
Revolution: the conventional aristocrat of the ancien régime, 
the witty but immoral Abbé, and the irreconcileable ccfoyenne 
of the Madame Defarge type. All these old acquaintances are 
made to do duty in the Secretof Madame de Montluc (Lon- 
don: Methuen). It is scarce necessary to add that the author 
of Mudemotselle Mori and the Atelier du Lys handles her 
puppets with some skill, and writes about French manners and 
politics with familiarity and correctness. But she has not made 
a story which will add to her reputation. The plot is insigni- 
ficant, and the ‘secret’ is inadequate as a motive. There is 
one good character: an old servant, whose mingled knavery 
and loyalty to her mistress are drawn with a good deal of 
humour: she alone has li'e; ‘the rest are fleeting shades.’ 

A Covenant with the Dead (London : Griffith) is not a book 
for the perusal of an idle hour ; but readers who like to thread 
their way through the mazes of a most complicated situation 
will find themselves amply repaid by a day’s work, after which 
they may turn to Red Cotton Nightcap Country or The Egoist 
for relaxation. To give any hint of the problem or its solution 
would be to do the worst service possible to both author and 
public, which will find itself in the most agreeable perplexity by 
the extraordinary embarrassments of the heroine (really a 
heroine and not only in the conventional sense) and the admir- 
able skill with which the lady is still further enmeshed in a net- 
work of entanglements by love and friendship. Altogether, the 
book is very good reading. The characters are rather too 
theatrical, and too much disposed to unbosom themselves at a 
momient’s notice to casual acquaintances ; but where the plot is 
so delightfully improbable it would be unreasonable to ask mere 
realism of the persons concerned. 

There is more than cleverness in A Question of Taste (London: 
Heinemann): there is original talent, with a good deal of 
humanity besides. In this book Heer Maartens has above all 
things charm of manner and command of material, so that it 
seems to have been a pleasure to write as it certainly is 
a pleasure to read. Joris, the Dutch public functionary, 
with (or rather without) his mother, is excellently done ; the 
humour and pathos of the situation are quaintly entangled and 
involved till you hardly know whether to smile or sigh. A 
cuisine gone wrong for lack of a parent’s presiding genius, or 
a heart bereft of her sweet influences—which is it? The story 
is slighter than some of its author’s; but it is very successful, 
alike as a picture of modern Dutch manners and character 
and as a study of human nature, and the English is both subtle 
and expressive. 
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Mr. Nestorien’s /m Sin or Folly ? (London : Digby) is dismal 
reading, as only fiction of the present moment can be dismal. 
Yet has it an outlook and a way not always given to students of 
the mala vite. Above all, it rings true: unfortunately, per- 
haps ; for this is its redeeming point. The depressing, disen- 
chanting episodes strike you as facts, impress you with a sense 
of reality and sincerity. When all is said, it is a discomforting 
story ; though one less cheaply and more unaffectedly cynical 
and more deeply and hopelessly forlorn than it seems at first 
sight. Almost all the circumstances and incidents in the 
career of the young man who writes these confessions (just ere 
he proceeds to cut his throat) are disagreeable ; his affection 
for an unworthy enough mother is rather touching; on the 
whole, the thing is more gloomy than unwholesome, and is re- 
lieved with an occasional touch of something a little like poetry 
as well as by sundry snatches of caustic humour. 

In Mere Luck (London : White) ‘ John Strange Winter’ tells 
how a benevolent young heiress discovers two cousins in a 
little crossing-sweeper and his sister. There is the usual 
amount of love-making and the inevitable glimpse into barrack- 
room life (so-called) ; but otherwise here is a fresh and read- 
able shilling’s-worth of wholesome fiction. As for Charles 
Barkston, he was an argumentative person given to the ad- 
vancing of strange theories not wholly in harmony with the 
accepted rules of conduct. And Riihes or Ruin (London: 
Kegan Paul) sets forth how he was not unnatura!ly supposed 
to be in earnest, and became suspected of murdering his 
brother. The story is thin, but it may ;erhaps act as a check 
on a certain class of bores: if haply they can be got to read 
and ponder it aright. 


INDIAN CHRISTIANITY 


The Syrian Church in India. By GEORGE MILNE RAE, M.A. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


Indian Christianity is popularly believed to be a quite modern 
thing. Roman Catholics date it from Xavier, while the sterner 
sort of Protestants hardly care to go further back than Schwartz 
or Carey. But truth demands a drastic revision of the general 
view. A Christian Church of nearly half-a-million, believing 
itself to have been founded by an apostle of Christ, and credited 
by history with a life-time of a thousand years, seems too big a 
fact to have escaped even the popular eye. Persons pretend- 
ing to more than popular knowledge were of course aware of 
the existence of this ancient community; but, beyond a vague 
recollection that it somehow connected itself with St. Thomas 
and Syria, the minds of most have hitherto been blank. These 
two names, by starting people off on paths of thought leading 
nowhither, have made the darkness ceeper still: the labours 
of the learned resulting for the most part in the accumulation 
of mounds of unintelligible rubbish. Mr. Milne Rae’s lucid 
and interesting monograph is really the first competent book 
dealing with the Syrian Church in India in such a way as 
to enlighten and inform the ordinary reader. Ever since 
Claudius Buchanan in his CAréstian Researches described those 
strange communities, the Syrian Christians of Malabar and 
the White and Black Jews of Cochin, there has been no lack 
of curiosity in Great Britain regarding them. But Buchanan's 
visit was in the early years of the century, and litera‘ure has 
had to wait till 1892 for the appearance of a trustworthy and 
authoritative historical study. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Milne Rae makes short 
work of the tradition so fondly cherished by the Malabar 
Christians that St. Thomas was their founder. The term ‘ India’ 
is one of very various application in ancient Greek literature. 
But it can in no legitimate way be taken as applying tothe 
southern part of the Peninsula. Somewhere in the vast space 
between the Indus and the western frontier of Persia, St. 
Thomas must have exercised his apostolate ; and the Church of 
Edessa successfully lays claim to him. How the trad tion 
‘migrated’ from north to south, and attached itself to the 
most ancient church of peninsular India, is described by Mr, 
Milne Rae in the manner of a master in historical criticism, 
The Malabar Christians have still the shadow of the shade of 
a connection with St. Thomas left them. Their title to be 
called Syrian is somewhat more substantial, but it has nothing 
to do with race, nor even with geography. Thev have a Syrian 
liturgy, and are Syrians by ecclesiastical relation, but in no 
other sense. Just as an Englishman may be truly called a 
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Roman Catholic if he submit to the Pope, so a pure-blooded 
Dravidian may be called a Syrian Christian if he belong to a 
Church whose sacred language is Syriac. The true founders of 
the Syrian Church in India were groups of Nestorian Christians 
from high Asia, whom persecution or commerce, or both, sent to 
settle in Ceylon and on both shores of the Peninsula. From 
Ceylon and the Eastern shore all traces of a Syrian Christian 
Church, save only a strong tradition, have disappeared. On the 
West Coast the settlers rooted and spread their faith, being 
reinforced from time to time by new arrivals from Persia. Two 
copperplate charters of the eighth and ninth centuries granted to 
the Christian community by Hindu princes show how numerous 
and influential they had become some thousand years ago. 
Unfortunately, their annals for six centuries after are extremely 
scanty and untrustworthy ; but they point to chequered fortunes 
and declining prosperity. Whenthe Portuguese appeared upon 
the scene, they were welcomed by the Malabar Christians with 
open arms, as brethren of the same faith who would deliver 
them from their oppressors ; and how, with the help of the 
Inquisition, these befriended them even unto death is matter 
of history. Fortunately for the Syrians who declined to be 
Romanised, the Dutch soon cut the claws of the Portuguese, 
who had thereafter to keep the blessings of the Inquisition to 
themselves. But the period of persecution had been long enough 
to draw over a considerable section of the Nestorians of Malabar 
to the Roman obedience. Evidently the Portuguese ecclesiastics 
must have managed matters very badly, or they would have got 
them all. Subsequent events show that the Syrian Christians 
were by no means particular about doctrine. When they were 
free from the Portuguese, they found themselves disconnected 
from the Nestorian Patriarchate also ; and being visited by a 
roving Jacobite bishop from Mesopotamia, they took the op- 
portunity of putting themselves under him, and of establishing 
ecclesiastical relations with the Patriarch of Antioch, belonging 
to the Monophysite or Jacobite heretics. 

This connection was to bring them endless harm. Contact 
with the enlightened and progressive Christianity of the Angli- 
can Church promised at one time to do great things for them ; 
but the forces of obscurantism, skilfully manipulated by the 
Mesopotamian Metropolitan, have hitherto proved intractable. 
Like Churches elsewhere, the Syrians of Malabar have had their 
‘Ten Years’ Conflict’ in the law-courts of the State of Travan- 
core Hindu lawyers and judges have had a lengthy training in 
antique Christian controversy, by which, in Mr. Milne Rae’s 
opinion, they have profited little. Plainly, the ecclesiastical and 
the legal magnates emerge from the conflict in a somewhat 
damaged condition. Mr. Milne Rae’s clear and interesting state- 
ment of the case as it ought to have been before the judges 
proves him to have the forensic as well as the scholarly mind. 
The pity is that this romantic story should find no better ending. 
So fair a stream deserves a better fate than to fall into a Ser- 
bonian b»g. But the end is not yet. There must be a future 
for this fine race, with its hundreds of eager scholars and its 
centuries of Christian culture. 


‘MINORS’ 


There is no reason why the youthful Tomlinson should not 
write verses ; and if he can contrive to discover a slight 
element of admirable stuff in the verses of other youthful Tom- 
linsons—which is well-nigh an impossibility—he is all the better 
a fellow for prai-ing it frankly and generously. The Sook of 
the Khymers’ Club (London: Mathews) is not all Tomlinson. 
Dr. John Todhunter, despite such imitations of Rossetti as 


‘ All hopes or fears, all triumph or defeat, 

All shy vicissitudes the spirit knows,’ 
has written some decent, but in no wise inspired, blank verse, 
and one song which is pleasing. And Mr. W. B. Yeats is ever 
an artist anda poet. Here the promise of the Wanderings of 
Oisin is more than fulfilled. His melodies ring out clean and 
clear, his rhythms are an achievement in artifice. More: the 
excellence of his first book was largely technical ; but nothing 
could be truer than the little poem called An Epitaph. The 
thing is said so neatly that the attention is at once arrested. 
The words fall into a tune that the ear can scarce forget. And 
here is a stanza where the commonest, simplest words, the very 
drudges of the language, are so arranged that the effect is all 
but perfect: nor does Mr. Yeats come badly out of the com- 
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parison which the second verse suggests with two often-quoted 
lines of the Laureate’s : 
‘I will arise and go now, for always night and’day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds on the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway or on the pavements grey, 
I hear it in the deep heart's core.’ 
There is the thing, most admirable in its simplicity, yet worth 
ten thousand of the usual pegtasterisms. Which is to say that 
Mr. Yeats isa poet. For the other contributors, let it in fair 
ness be recorded of them that they do their best. 

The Mr. Joseph Skipsey of Songs and Lyrics (London: 
Scott) is not a great poet, and not always a good one. But he 
has the courage to be himself, to write simply, sincerely, and 
with some regard to his own limitations. When he attempts 
‘To hymn in deeper tones the deeper thought,’ or tries his hand 
upon a long poem, he is not readable. But some of his tiny 
idyls of collier life are pleasant enough: Lost at the Fair, The 
Bridal Gift—despite one hideous rhyme—and 7he Cold Look 
(which embodies a curious surviva of superstition) are honest, 
straightforward, and clearly told, and have the merit which 
belongs to things rightly and appropriately said. Nothing 
better illustrates Mr. Skipsey’s peculiar merits and defects, his 
not unpleasing minglement of innocent artifice with a sort of 
cheap, second-hand artlessness, than the Seaton Jerrace Lass : 

‘She ’ll knit or sew, she'll bake or brew— 
She ‘ll wash the clothes so clean, 
The very daisy pales beside 
Her linen on the green, 


When day is past, and night at last 
Begins to cloud the dell, 

She ‘ll take her skiel and out she'll steal 
To meet me at the well; 

Then, oh! how fleet the moments sweet— 
Yet fleeter shall they pass, 

That night the Bebside laddie weds 
The Seaton Terrace lass.’ 

One might safely add that every one except the Suburban 
Dissenter will prefer that innocent and not quite successful 
snatch of song to anything that is to be found in Potiphar's 
Wife (London : Longmans)—though that snatch be the work 
of a not very literate collier, and Potiphars Wife be by Sir 
Edwin Arnold. Sir Edwin is the Wandering Jew amongst 
minor verse-men. He girdles the world from China to Peru 
—from Japan to the States—and Hebraises thereon in indif 
ferent stanzas. He has collected an encyclopzdia-load—not 
of knowledge but—of facts, and tries to graft them upon his 
very commonplace didacticisms. As thus: the lady Asenath 
built a house ‘ for love of Yusuf’: ‘ White in the blue Egyptian 
sky it soared, With mighty graven stones reared outwardly.’ 
How does a house soar in any other sky than the Egyptian? 
Are stones ever reared inwardly? The walls were painted 
movingly, with Horus and Thinee and Anubis and Thoth, like- 
wise Amenti and Phtah. And of the woman—nothing. And 
ofthe man—nothing. And sothroughout the book are Musmees 
and multi-lingual addresses to O Yoshi San, and ever the verse 
is studded with yo men nasaimashi, till one comes to a poem 
where Sir Edwin says ‘ good-bye’ to Yoshi San and Fuku San 
in ten different languages. So far as his poetry is concerned, 
we care not in how many he says it to his readers—so long as 
he says it—or words to that effect. 

Protomantis (Paisley : Gardner) is a large volume written by 
a gentleman rather appropriately named Lewis Morrison-Grant. 
There seems, after all, to be some ground of reason for the old 
popular belief that the benefits of heredity might be secured at 
the baptismal font. The resemblance between this volume 
and those of the Brixton Virgil are multitudinous : 

‘While I am listening wondering 
To strains of solemn gloom 
And grandeur that the martyrs 
Sang going to their doom.’ 
And at every page you turn the resemblance is more strik- 
ing : in glibness, in cheap metrical effects, and in the amount 
of ‘philosophic’ gibberish that has been spouted out upon 
them. The several Memorials of Auld Lang Syne (Paisley : 
Gardner) are rather better than the average Scots verse. Mr. 
Latto has written upon a played-out convention: since Zhe 
Cotters Saturday Night is the model of his endeavour. But 
he seems to be a pleasant old gentleman, and he can express 
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himself forcibly but not musically. Mr. W. M. Gardner had 
better have left Wheels and Wings (London: Digby) unprinted. 
He is an absurd Radical who can zof¢ write verse. An Altered 
Past (London : Digby) is anonymous. * Evidently the author is 
unacquainted with English customs. We do not shoot, neither 
do we hang, bad poets. Mr. C. J. Blake, the author of Ber- 
nard and Constantia (London: Digby) is bolder ; but his book 
is not much better nor much worse than the other. 

It has occurred to the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness, D.D., 
F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., that ‘the story of Rome Pagan and Papal 
has in it all the elements of sublimest drama,’ and he has 
thereupon been moved to describe in halting numbers 7he 
City of the Seven Hills (London: Nisbet). But, ‘though a 
poem,’ the work ‘is not of an unpractical nature. It is intended 
to be just the reverse’: is designed, in fact, to meet ‘the urgent 
need fur Protestant testimony at the present day.’ Besides an 
extensive appendix dealing with the immoralities of monks 
and nuns, it is accordingly adorned with engravings of such 
objects of interest as victims of the Inquisition (or rather their 
decorously draped skeletons), instruments of torture, and the 
new reredos in St. Paul’s. It contains a great many such lines 


as these : 
‘O Caesar! through the mist of vanished years 


' 


How terrible thy greatness stiil appears ! 

Thy face was like a battle-axe, thine eye 

Shone lke a meteor in the troubled sky. 
The last seems ‘ prigged’ from somebody. Wherefore, O Dr. 
Guinness, if you have not the gift of continence, hereafter stick 
to bald, plain, chapel-going prose. 

It was recently said that the real English opera-house is the 
music-hall ; and no one has seen fit to dispute a statement which 
is sO far true that, whilst churches to-day are empty (on account 
of the vanished Influenza) and theatres pad out their audiences 
with ‘paper,’ the ‘halls’ are more than ever thronged. Mr. 
John Davidson’s book, /n a Music-Haill (London : Ward and 
Downey), is admirably adapted to its subject. The verse scarce 
rises above clever doygerel, the sentiment is of the flimsiest, the 
humour is the humour of tags and platitudes reversed. Mr. 
Davidson attempts to dramatise the history of six artistes of the 
provincial halls. His types have not much in common with the 
types we know in London: nor does he succeed—and this is 
his greatest defect—in translating into verse the sensations pro- 
duced by the dances and the singings of his subjects. Once or 
twice he gets on to the wicket : 

‘So I give it them hot, with a glance 
Like the crack of a whip—oh, it stings ! 
Anda stil, fiery smile, and a dance 
That indicates naughtiest things.’ 
But that is prose: not very good prose. He is better with his 
study of a dancing-girl. There only, after several stanzas very 
indifferently analysing her feats, he just fails to touch a kind of 
level of poetry : 
‘And soft, and sweet, and calm, my face 
Looks pure as unsunned chastity, 
Even in the whirling triple pace : 
That is my conquering mystery.’ 
The metaphor will not do: but the stanza is the statement of 
an indisputable case, and the best, to boot, of those by which Mr. 
Davidson has been good enough to convince us that the writer 
who can draw poetry from the Halls, as once or twice Mr. 
Chevalier has drawn it from the Coster, is yet to come. There 
is no necessity to be impolite about the other verses in the 
volume, which are indifferent dull reading. 


A CANADIAN ROYALIST 


The New Empire. By O. A. HOWLAND. London: Arnold. 
Toronto : Hart. 

Colonials know more than they cid ; the Crown, the Empire, 
have been brought nearer to them by all modern improve- 
ment ; they are educated where they once were sentimental. 
Their loyalty is wiser, it hath more understanding. In Canada 
it had a smack of Jingoism, in Australia of brag ; tough ex- 
periences have reduced the one, and a new generation—the 
generation that knew not Joseph—has changed the venue 
of the other. Canadians always had an exciting motive to 
loyalty in the contiguity of the United States; Australians 
were so far off from the Old Land that their memories 
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had a touch of exuberant pathos. But Canadians are now 
being tempted sorely, are even oppressed, by the country 
with which they were at war in 1812, and their loyalty is there- 
fore a less reserved if a not less sturdy thing. Australians 
of this generation say: ‘What is the benefit of the Imperial 
connection? Loyalty to the Throne—yes, that’s allright! and 
we'll think about it.’ In other days the sentiment came from 
the outposts of the Empire; the literature and history from the 
centre. The Imperial Federationists represent the old senti- 
ment still, and, few though they be, they bring it home rejoicing 
to London from Canada, where it practically originated ; litera- 
ture of the Empire no longer springs from founts at Oxford or 
Westminster only. Books and pamphlets of value on constitu- 
tional and fiscal questions come from Australia, and Canada has 
heartily furnished contributions as important as 7he Expansion 
of England or Problems of Greater Britain. Dr. T.G. Bouriot 
has dealt comprehensively and lucidly with historical and con- 
Stitutional subjects ; Mr. Goldwin Smith has presented in a 
masterly way, though with the bias of a special pleader, the 
political and industrial position ; Principal Grant has ably set 
forth the Imperialist view with erudition and power ; and now 
Mr. O. A. Howland of Toronto offers six hundred pages of ‘ Re- 
flections upon the Origin and Constitution of the New Empire 
and its Relation to the Great Republic.’ The time is apt. He 
comes to meet the forebodings of Mr. Goldwin Smith ; to depre- 
ciate the Imperial Federationists. He will not have union with 
the United States ; he criticises schemes for an Imperial Zoll- 
verein ; yet he is not satisfied with Canada as she is. He offers 
—what? Asa panacea for ills which he admits that Canada ts 
heir to and subject to by reason of her geographical position, 
he offers, first, a Reciprocity Treaty like that of 1854 ; he con- 
demns a tariff on raw products between the two countrics—but 
that is an old story. Then, to satisfy a margin of anxiety which 
this Reciprocity does not appear to cover, Mr. Howland, with- 
out the least shyness as to efficacy, suggests that Her Majesty 
shall take the title of Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Aus- 
tralasia, Canada, British Africa, and Newfoundland ; that the 
Governor-General of Canada be restored to his old and stricter 
responsibility (with some modifications) ; that he be a party to 
the approval of the British Minister at Wash ngton, counter- 
signing the commission ; that a travelling or circuit Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council be appointed as a Federal 
Supreme Court, to be recognised as a Federal Court of Appeal, 
and to take the place of the present system of appeal from the 
Colonies to the Privy Council; and that on this Circuit Bench, 
that should travel about the world, each of the Colonies—that 
is, Canada, Australia, etc.—should be represented by one native 
judge. That is Canada’s salvation accoruing to Mr. Howland ; 
for Mr. Howland is a barrister-at-law. He magnifies the pos- 
sible benefits from a circuit Privy Council or Federal Supreme 
Court ; but he leaves us at the end still facing that awesome 
fiscal question, for which he has provided a solution as patent 
as the sun, but which at the present moment is apparently as 
far from us as the sun. 

Mr. Howland, let it be said, furnishes reasons why the United 
States should grant reciprocity. They are founded on the 
solemn bases of justice and honour; but since Mr. Howland 
himself despairs of public honour in the United States—the 
result of the vices of party government—his arguments do not 
give us great hope. He holds that the antique school of siates- 
manship—the school of Shelburne, Franklin, and Jay—has 
passed away, particularly in America, and there has come a 
race of politicians who refuse to recognise the intentions of 
the Treaty of Partition of 1783. In that treaty gifts of re- 
conciliation of an extraordinary kind were given by England 
through Lord Shelburne to the American Union. The United 
States had no claim to the lands west of the Ohio. If they 
belonged to any country it was Old Canada; though both 
France and Spain had pushed settlement and conquest as 
far west as St. Louis—Spain furthest. France was prepared 
to yield her claims; but she was anxious that the United 
States should not have what is now Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota ; Spain was equally anxious that 
France should not have the territories; England, humi- 
liated and yet generous, and acting with the view of amicable 
trade relations with the now powerful American Union, gave 
pensively away what were salvation to Canada now. In ex- 
change for these lands, to secure to England /or ever the 
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profits of an extensive and lucrative commerce was the pro- 
mise held out by the American Commissioners in 1783. To 
show how that promise has been kept, Mr. Howland scorn- 
fully holds up the Protection policy of the United States ; the 
fiscal pressure brought upon Canada by the M‘Kinley Act ; 
the threats of President Cleveland in 1888 ; the abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854; and the clamour regarding 
the St. Lawrence tolls and the fisheries. He is on sound 
footing in all his estimates ; but does he seriously hope that 
his appeals to the American nation on the basis of an intention 
of the Treaty of 1783 will have any effect? If he do, he is old- 
fashioned indeed. 

Perhaps old-fashioned describes him best. He is a Free 
Trader, and yet he is an antique Free Trader. He argues 
roundly for expansion, and in praise of constitutional develop- 
ment ; he conceives that the American Revolution made that 
development po-sible to England by bringing in the Liberal 
party and breaking the back of the Royal prerogative. And 
yet he is an old-tashioned Royalist at heart: it peeps from 
every page. He would have the world given to Free Trade: 
he condemns any scheme for Protection throughout the Em- 
pire, and he believes that international Free Trade will be 
achieved by the restriction of party ‘government. But how 
shall the restriction occur? By reviving the oldest principle 
of representation in the British Constitution : the Commons, 
which was the choice of classes, the nobility and clergy, the 
merchants and handicraftsmen, and the yeomanry. In class 
representation and conference lies the solution of the trade ques- 
tion, saith his book. Hehas temerity, eloquence (too much elo- 
quence), credulity, and some prolixity. He writes many final 
pages of exhortation, and talks with delightful warmth of the 
Imperial connection. He speaks for his country out of her 
valiant struggles, and ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘are far-off solutions of 
great troubles.’ But between now and that distant accomplish- 
ment how will your country fare, Mr. Howland? Her sorrows 
are vital and immediite ; she would send her eggs to market, 
and she cannot: thatis heranxiety. In glowing words you offer 
Australia and Asia as new markets; but there isa difference 
of space and time and an infinite distance in money between 
Toronto and New York and Toronto and Sydney. To be 
truthful, indeed, Mr. Howland stands unconvincingly between 
two stools : Imperial Federation as it is preached unto us, and 
Commercial Union or Annexation asit is offered to Canadians. 
We are told that, as good men and true, we should make our 
choice at once of Commercial Union, which is dangerous ; of 
Independence, which is ‘puny’; or of this travelling Privy 
Council, etc., offered in these pages. And if we cannot at once 
decide, we are at least grateful for much useful information 
and a thorough analysis of certain constitutional matters. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. G. W. Curtis, in From the Easy Chair (London: Os- 
good), gossips very pleasantly—gossips, that is, with intelligence 
and kindness both—of all manner of men and things : of Emer- 
son and Mrs. Grundy, Thoreau and Thalberg, Dickens Read- 
ing and ‘Cecilia Playing,’ Jenny Lind and Wendell Phillips, 
Margaret Fuller and the Brownings and Rubinstein, and 
so forth, and so forth, and so forth. His friendliness is 
perhaps excessive ; indeed, he describes his Margaret Fuller 
as ‘a woman of extraordinary scholarly attainments and intel- 
lectual independence,’ and does not add that fatal ‘ for a woman 
of those days’ which is wanted now to make the description 
useful ; and the point of view throughout, being strictly Ameri- 
can, is perhaps too manifestly parochial to be acceptable all 
round True, it is touched with the latest lights; true, it is 
brought up to date by means of the newest information. But 
the lights have not been bright enough to put out the local 
candles ; the information has not been novel enough to beggar 
its recipient of a// his interest in the parish pump. Such reflec- 
tions, as it appears to us, are inevitable when you come to con- 
sider American culture ; and poor Mr. Howells is strictly within 
his right in seeking to adapt the feeling at the bottom of them 
to purely American uses and ends. His ear is nailed to the 
parish pump—even as our own may be—and, to show that 
it is not so, he sets to work to curse his Shakespeare and his 
Thackeray—who merely speak the lingo of another parish than 
his own—and to exalt his Tolstoi—who writes in Russian, so 
that to know and admire him is to approve your ear at liberty 
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and the parish pumpa thing not recognised in your philosophy. 
All this applies to Mr. Curtis gua American: but not to Mr, 
Curtis gua Mr. Curtis. This restiveness lived down, this vision 
put off and dissembled, you find that he is wise, kindly, well- 
read, well-meaning, well-doing ; touched too with an enthusiasm 
which—if it sometimes lead him to make swans of geese—is yet 
so fresh and sound that the end is the purest envy. 

In Charles Haddon Spurgeon (London: Cassell) Mr. G. 
Holden Pike gives a fairly readable and not unduly laudatory 
account of the great Nonconformist divine. One might have 
been spared odd scraps of historical information : as that at 
Spurgeon’s birthplace ‘a Danish silver ring was once un- 
earthed’; or that at Waterbeach there are ‘the interesting 
remains of a nunnery, which was built on the site of an ancient 
Benedictine priory associated with the Knights Templars’; 
and soon. But one need not criticise closely what scarce pro- 
fesses to be other than a piece of hackwork ; and if the thing 
doesn’t do much good, it can’t do any harm: with which negative 
commendation Mr. Pike must e’en content himself. 

Mr. Russell and Mary went round a world girdled with their 
relatives ; kept the beaten track ; nor heard, nor saw, nor did 
anything remarkable. One cannot think Castle Hill had there- 
fore just cause for pillorying these innocents abroad in the bald, 
bad little book of travels called A Trip round the World (Lon- * 
don: Digby). We have also received a new edition of Oliver 
ZYwist (London: Macmillan), pleasant to read on account of its 
neat size and clear type, furnished with an introduction, biogra- 
phical and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the younger, and 
enhanced in value by reproductions of the original illustrations; 
a new edition of A7/meny (London : Sampson Low), being the 
latest instalment of the nicely printed, strongly bound reissue 
of William Black’s novels ; a new edition of Manfred (London: 
Griffith Farran), being the seventh volume of ‘The Bijou 
Byron’; asixpenny edition of 7he Recreations of a Country 
Parson (London : Longmans) ; 7he Official Guide of the Great 
Eastern Railway (London : Cassell), a purpose-like hand-book, 
with maps and plans, admirably suited for the end it is intended 
to serve ; Macdonald's Railway Time-7 ables (Edinburgh: Mac- 
donald), handy in form, simple in arrangement, and full of infor- 
mation not usually found in such publications ; the first part 
of a serial reissue of Father Gasquet’s Henry V//I. and the 
English Monasteries (London: Hodges), with illustrations ; 
and the opening instalment of a ‘ Dallastype’ reproduction, in 
reduced facsimile, of the First Folio Edition of Shakespeare 
(London : Dallas), photographed from the original by permis- 
sion of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Mrs. Bennert-Epwarps. 
Also by the Same Author, 
FOURTH EDITION OF 
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A TREATISE ON PHYSICAL OPTICS. 
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Vol. 1., 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., res. éd. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HYDRODYNAMICS AND 
SOUND. 7s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Basset isto be congratulated on having produced a work that ought to 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AULD LICHT DYLL<¢. 


MR. 





Truth.—‘1t is some time since I read anything so racy, humo us, and altogether 
delightful 
NINTH EDITION 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8yo, price 6s. 
Punch.—'‘1 was delighted with the homely simplicity of the style, the keen observa- 


tion, the shrewd wit, and the gentle pathos of ‘‘ A Window in Thrums.’”’ 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Buckram, gilt top, cron 8vo, price 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


Speaker.—‘ A very delightful book. . . . Mr. Barrie is a charming and brilliant 
essayist ; his fun is no ordinary fun ; his habit of noticing small points of character 
is bewitching. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 
A Tale of Literary Life. 


Saturday Review. ‘From one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, and 
amusing—barring the idyllic prologue, which is pathetic as well as humorous.’ 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND THOUSAND, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SOCIAL AND PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Archdeacon Farrar is, beyond question, a great rhetorician, 
and there are passages in his *‘ Social and Present-Day Questions” which show him 
at his best 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 











This Day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. net. 


MAKERS OF MODERN THOUGHT ; 


OR, 
FIVE HUNDRED YEARS’ STRUGGLE (A.D. 1200 to A.D. 
1699) BETWEEN SCIENCE, IGNORANCE, AND 
SUPERSTITION. 
By DAVID NASMITH, Q.C., LL.B. 
and Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews). 


Containing Sketches of the Lives and Writings of the following 
Emanctpators of the European Mind :— 


(Lond.), 


Bacon, Roger. Huss. Luther. Descartes. 
Dante. Gutenberg. Rabelais. Pascal. 
Petrarch. Caxton. Loyola. Spinoza. 
Boccaccio. Columbus. Montaigne. Locke. 
Wickliffe. Machiavelli. Brahe. Newton. 
Chaucer. Copernicus. Bacon, Francis. 


London: CEORCE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 


LITERARY OPINION. 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Current Literature. 
Vol. II., No. 2 











New Series. 
MAY 1892. 
CONTENTS. 
E. A. Freeman. A Study bySr. Loz Stracuey. With full-page portrait. 
Personal Reminiscences of Walt Whitman. By E izaseru 
ROBINS PENNELL, 
Towards the Sun. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Faint yet Pursuing. Two Sonnets by Curistina Rossetti. 
Chronicles of Art, Music, and the Drama. 
A Literary Gossip (Illustrated 
A Continental Causerie. 
Classified Reviews of Current Literature. 
Etc. Etc. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 
Notes. Fives. By T. E. Brown. 
Anarchists and Socialists. Correspondence: 

More War Office. Macleod of Assynt. 
Vandalism at Lincoln ‘As By Law Established, 
To What End? The Alien Invasion. 
The Passing of Das. The Detection of Whiggery. 
The Harrison Administration In Old Touraine. 
Why Women May Not Vote. Novels and Tales. 
Modern Men: ‘I he Master of the Rolls. Wages. 
The New Gallery. Gloriana 
The Virtues of Bare Feet. ‘ Greats’ Essays 
The Buffers of the Balkans. Crambe R perita 
Vivian. Useful Reading. 
The Agricultural Woman. By P. Ander- | Salmon-Flies. 
son Graham. Outer Barbarians. 
In the Year of Death Old and New. 
Lowry. Books of the Week 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA. 


The most extraordinary novel of modern times. Every chapter has been written 
by a well-known writer of fiction, without consulting his or her collaborateurs, the 
result being a remarkable and intensely interesting novel and literary curiosity. In 
3 vols., with over 70 Illustrations. The Authors are: 
Helen Mathers. Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
Justin H. M‘Carthy Bram Stoker. 





G. Manville Fenn. 
Jean Middlemass. 


Mrs. Trollope. Florence Marryat. H. W. Lucy. 
A. Conan Doyle. Frank Danby. F. Anstey. 
May Crommelin. Mrs Edward Kennard. ‘*Tasma.” 


Clement Scott. 
Adeline Serge ant. 
Clo. Graves. 


F. C. Phillips. 
‘* Rita.” 
Joseph Hatton. 


Richard Dowling. 
Mrs. Hungerford. 
Arthur A'Becket. 


BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 
A Novel in 3 vols. 


A WAKING. [May 9. 
BY MARGARET THOMAS. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN AND 


TANGIERS. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy &vo, cloth 
gilt, ras. | May y. 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR PROVO WALLIS, G.C.B. With Letters, Photogravure Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Charts. By J. G. Brighton, M.D. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


OVER 66,000 VOLUMES HAVE BEEN SOLD OF THIS SERIES. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 


COURT 3y IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top. Each volume with Portrait, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES THIS DAY. ‘ 
THE YOUTH OF THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. 
THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME AND THE TWO 
RESTORATIONS. 


*.* List of 15 vols. post free. 


HUTCHINSON’S AUSTRALASIAN ENCY- 


CLOPAEDIA. Comprising an Alphabetical Description of all places in the 


Australasian Colonies, an Account of the Events which have taken place in 


Australasia from its discovery, its Natural History, Scenery, Resources, Laws, 
Constitution, and Statistics. to the present date, and Biographies of Discoverers, 
Explorers, Officials, and Colonists, from the earliest dates to 1855. By G. C. 
Levey, C.M G. In large crown 8vo, half leather gilt, with Map, 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
PRICE 6a., BY PUST Td. —_ 


THE 
LONG DESIDERATED KNOWLEDGE 


OF THE 


LIFE AND PERSONALITY OF SHAKESPEARE 
Preceded by Mental Optics. 
By Cl. ELIA, Author of ‘God in Shakspeare’ and ‘Great Pan Lives.’ 
* His knowledge of Shakspeare is unrivalled except by Mr. Swinburne.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Opposite THE British Museum, Lonpon, W.C. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent cor sist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class itt and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 





LUZAC & Co., 








GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUWMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 





FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


DeANERY, CARLISLE, Afarch 14, 1876. 
Str,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letrer, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty five years! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, which are simple and easy of application I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Price—Liovor or Pitts 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 
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sixX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instal- 
ments every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further 
particulars apply to the Company's Sccretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
Mw. &. THOMASON, Secretary. 
OrFices—6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Worxks— Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 

‘It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the fifteenth century.’ 

‘A machine from which | cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind '—'The Right Hon. W. E. GLApDsTong, M.P. 

One leading daily newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years, 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 
per cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers in Great Britain. 

N B.—Dividends at 6 per cent. per annum, to September 30, 1891, and March 31, 
1892, have been paid on these Preference Shares. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH —17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
. Major-General F. NepEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors { Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEORGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SrECcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








44, 4, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS, 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapPiTaL SuBSCRIBED, ; , ‘ . $2,000,000 © oO 

Paip Up, . : ; ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , 251,093 15 © 

RESERVE FuND, . ; . : ; : ‘ 223,000 © © 

UNCALLED CaPiTAL, , ; ; P , : . 1,748,906 § © 
Board of Directors. 


Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANnpDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 

4 me for Three and Four Years. 

5 + for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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Einnouncements. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHrRaiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


Shipping Ennouncements. 


PLD LD LP LD LIPID LD LPL PD PPD PD DP 





.& O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and }Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, . / 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,| aipnate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
and ALEXANDRIA, . , : Week. 


Cheap Return, Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company’s (Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL = Cé., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, callin t PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offices— 
( F_GREEN & CO., and rote 
Managers—) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } FENCHURCH AveNUB, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Maiti SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 


TO AUSTRALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
O CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.¢ 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAV OURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 








\ EDINBURGH. 





LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Pack, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 
One of the most 


Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


fe. MARSHALL'S 


(FA ROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :-— 





CO oe 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Parana 


Sold only in 1 os. Packets and 2, 4,808.,and 1b Tins, whith 
keep the Tobacce in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIOKS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'onevery?+ uc ket and Tin. 
PLaver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
he following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :- 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture Crawn by our He. per of the poor 














® 


old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has toucied the heart of some of 
3 our co rrespé ondents. One who dates from the liih Alps, and siens hinselt ‘Old Screw,’ 
savs ‘I have been struck with your sugyestion in the October number of the Review 


Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
iced by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
away fr purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, 1 would at once 


start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 

we ntances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, ancl would like to 

tribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. 

=p LAYER'S NAVY CUT" (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 














fh LieBIG. “COMPANY'S 
iat 


Wwe 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label, thus— 








er 


cen Cookery~ Books’ Free on Application to 


~"“LIEBIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Lio. 
9'FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 

Delicious for 

BLANC-MANCE, 


QOWN &EO ILS ONS CUSTARDS, 











ies 


The FIRST 
‘Manufactured in the 
| UNITED KINCDOM. | 
| Has 35 YEARS’ 
World-Wide | 


Reputation for | CORN 
A Valuable Food 


__UNVARYING 
| EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS . for CHILDREN 
| TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 


TABLE-JELLIES, 
PIE-CRUSTS, 
CAKES, etc. 











| of QUALITY. 





———E 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGLAs, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


NATIONAL, 





OBSERVER 


, 1892 No. 18] 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


I. Now Ready, crown 8vo, 55 


ARISTOTLE ‘AND THE ANCIENT EDUCA- 
PIONAL IDEALS. By Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D 
To be followed by 
OYOLA AND THE EDUCA. FROEBEL. 
rIONAL SYSTEM OF THE M.A. 


JESUITS. By Rev. Thomas Hughes, | woORACE MANN AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 


By H. Courthope Bowen, 


aE 
ALCUIN AND THE RISE OF THE peal Ee Tx wry wd 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. | By Prof. STATES. . By Nicholas Murray 
Andrew F. West, Ph.D. sutler, Ph.D. 
ABELARD AND THE ORIGIN BELL,LANCASTER,annARNOLD; 


AND EARLY HISTORY Ol! or, The English Education of To-Day. 
+ fae co guile By Jules Gabriel By J. G. Fitch, LL.D., ‘Her Majes sty's 
npayré Inspector of School 


Others in Preparation. 


— ae OF HEINRICH HEINE 
by C. GODFREY LELAND (Hans BreEITMANN). 
Now Ready, Vols. V. and VI. 


aaa e 


2 vols., cloth extra, ros. 
Mr. Gosse in the Review says: ‘This is an important contribution to current 
ture, and perhaps the most interesting instalment of his laudable undertaking 


which Mr. Leland has yet presented to us.’ 
Previously Published. 
Vol. I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, Etc. 
Vols. II.and III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 1823-1828. In 2 vols., 10s 
Vol. IV. BOOK oF Saee. Rte the Press. 
ne ‘We can recommend no better medium for making acqu nce at first 


hand with ‘The Germar a stophanes”’ than the works of He ich ‘lane, trans- 
lated | y Charles Godfrey teense’ 





Datly Chronr : 1's translation of ‘* The Pictures of Travel” is one 
f the acknowledged ats of the age. As a traveller Heine is delicious 
beyond description, and a volume which includes the magnificent Lucca series, the 


4 


North Sea, the memorable Hartz wanderings, must needs possess an everlasting 


Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Numbered Copies. Particulars 





Just Published, th, 6s. illustrated 
THE CANADIAN GUIDE. BOOK. 1 he Tourist’ 8 
nd Sportsm Guide to Eastern Canada an nd a und] iding full 
Descriptions of ’R ites, Cities, Points of oes Summer Res rts Fil ing 
Places, ete., Fish oad Game Laws, : od Offi al Lists of Trout and Salmon 
iN the Lessee by CuHakLes G. D. Roperts. With Maps and 


Small gto, cloth extra, ss. 


nany ’ Hlus tratios S. 
NOTES FOR THE NILE: ‘Together w itha Motrical 
Rendering of the Hymns of An ypt and e epts of Ptah-Hotep 


the Oldest Book in the World). By ripe steel * enna M.A. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
IDYLLS OF bear soos pleat By C. Amy Dawson, 
Author of ‘Sap; t toy 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Epmunpb Gosse. Crown 


vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


A Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Portrait, 25s. net. 

Vationa Odbserver.—*‘A charming book, wherein i | page from 
beg nuing to en 
LADY. BOUNTIFUL. A Play inv our Acts. Being 
of the Plays of A. W. Pinero. th by Marco C, 
SALAMAN. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper cover, 1s. 6d. 
vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d., illustrated 
VORA THROUGH A oon S EYE-GLASS. By 
1C. SaramMan. With Illustrations by DuptEY Harpy. 

Bai with brig bts ess and elegance, and with touches here and there of both 
tire and kindl ro book is daintily got up, a embellished 
w trations by Mr. Di lley Hardy in his happiest s vein.’ — Daily 


yrapn. 
THE OLD MAID’S CLUB. By I. Zancwirt, Author of 
‘The Bachelor's Club.’ Illustrated by F. H. TownseEnt [/n the Press. 


> feap. folio, Two Guineas net 


THE HOURS OF RAPHAEL, in Outline ; together 


with the Ceiling of the Hall where they were originally painted. By Mary E. 
WILLIAMS. 


ADDRESSES. [/n the Press. 
THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. 


; pleasingly exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious ones of this 
e A car efully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to indiscretions and 
unseem! iness, while overcome by an undue sense of right. By J. M‘NeiL 
WHISTLER. [A New Edition in Preparation 


London: 


By Henry IRVING. Crown 8vo, 


FICTION. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. at all Libraries. 


NOR WIFE NOR MAID. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of ‘ _— Bawn.’ 


Scotsman.—‘ Delightful reading ; supremely interesting.’ 


THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 
Cloth extra, crown 8vo, 5s. ea 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Love,’ etc. 


ch Volume. 
3y MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Scotsntan.—‘It is a delightful book, a work of genuine humour, that will easily 
stand more ana sing le reading. 
Daily Graphic.—* The character-sketching is very charming.’ 


Previously Published. 


ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By | INCONSEQUENT LIVES. By J. H. 


Amélie Rives. Pearce 
THE PENANCE.OF PORTIA JAMES. By ‘ Tasma.’ 


In Preparation. 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE| A BATTLE AND A BOY. By 


MY LOVE. By Robert Buchanan 
THE O'CONNORS OF BALLINA- 
HINCH. By Mrs. Hungerford. 


Blanche Willis Howard. 


| VANITAS. By Vernon Lee. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


| Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d 
THE COMMODORE’ s DAUGHTERS. From the 
Norwegian of | AS LIE 


Scotsman.—‘ he work is a masterpiece in its way, and one of a sort that appeals 
to all sorts of people 
|PEPITA JIMENEZ, From the Spanish of JUAN VALERA. 

Pall Mall Gaze —‘For the inner aspect—the Spain that no traveller can ever 
know—read *' P pita Jiménes”” 

Previously Published. 

IN GOD S WAY. By Bjérnson WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 
PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy « LIGHT. By Count Tolstoy. 


Mau 
| THE i CHIE F JUSTICE. By Karl’ FANTASY. By Matilde Serao. 
| Er 
FO | STE ‘Ss “OF FATE. By Louis | FROTH. By Don Armando Palacio 
Couperus. Valdes. 


In Preparation. 
FLAGS ARE FLYING. By Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 
“DAUGHTERS. oF MEN. By HANNAH Lyncu, Author of 


es,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
| IN THE VALLEY. | By H {ROLD ) FREDERIC, Author of ‘ The 


et wn ; ith Iilustrations, 3s. 6d 


NOVELS. 
By F. C. Puivips, Author of ‘ As in 


NEW SHILLING 
ADAMS VALERIE. 


king Glass,’ etc. 
A eee, sed anes ff penne a By F. W. Rosinson, 
rof‘G mk er's Mor ab 1 Lon lon,’ etc. 
Gi asgow Hera ad.-—‘ An ingeniously d devised. plot, of which the interest is kept up 
to the ve la-t page. <A judicious blending of humour and pathos further helps to 
make the k celightful reauing from s art te ) finish.’ 


CLUES; or, Leaves from a Chief Constable’s Note. 
Bu ok hy Wittiam HENDER: on, Chief Constable of Edinburgh. 
Mr. GLADsT< 


NE.—‘I found the book full of interest.’ 


IE ORAS IN PRE PARA TION. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SCAPEGOA': A Romance. 


By HALL CAINE. 
[/» May. 


Times.—‘In our ement it excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous 
eff 4 ; a a 
hencaeume ‘It is a delightful story to read. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“THE NAULAHKA: A Tale of West and East. By 


RupyARD KrpeLinc and WoLcoTtT BALESTIER. 


In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 
THE AVFRAGE WOMAN. Containing A Common Story, 
Reffey, and Captain, My Captain. By Wo icort BacestTigR. With a Portrait 
of the Author, and an I troduction by HENRY J AMES. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST. 


The Great French Writers: 


Studies of the Lives, Works, and the Influence of the Principal 
Authors of French Literature. Edited by J. J. JUssERAND. 
Each with Heliogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





VOL lL. NOW READY. 


MADAME DE STABL. By Avserr Sorr. 


* Will be welcome to many readers. ... The book, besides being pleasing int 
ordinary degree to read, has a solidity that makes it specially valuable.’— Scotsman 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


Vol. XXX. of ‘The Story of the Nations’ 
THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W. ©. 


OmAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With 





Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown Svo, cloth, gold- 
lettered, 5 
* Meritorious and conscientious. . Mr. Oman is a capable and instructive guide 
Times. 


New Volume of ‘The Adventure Series’ 


THE ESCAPES OF LATUDE AND CASA- 
NOVA FROM PRISON. Edited, with Introduction, by P. 
ViLLARS. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘Ina well-written introduction the editor gives a very interesting account of bot! 

men.’— 7%mes. 





A Gamekeeper’s Life 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
GAMEKEEPER — JOHN WILKINS of Stanstead, Essex 
Edited by ArrHuUR H. BynG and STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 





* His book deals with all manner of t pics incidental to |} gy, from 
dishonest keepers to a story of how he was nearly done todeath bya gang of p 
at Ryecroft, and makes excellent reading for lovers of the untry-side Da 
Llelegraph. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition 
DREAMS. By Otive Scureiner, Author of ‘The 


Story ofan African Farm.’ With Portrait, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





‘They can be compared only with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts... . The 
book ts like nothing else in Engl . Y ly nto wi e no successors, as it 
had no forerunners.’ ithenaunr,. 


By Ilse Frapan 








HEAVY LADEN, and OLD - FASHIONED 
FOLK. By Itsk Fraran. (The New Volume of ‘ The Pse 
donym Library.’) 24mo, paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

* Ilse chagese yoerd an artist of singularly refined method, dealing in subdued 

and tone 1wi if ind almost perfect sense of proport Daily Chronic 


By Alphonse Daudet 





ROSE AND NINETTE: A Story of the 
Morals and Manners of the Day. By ALPHONSE DauDbet. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘This attractive story appears in an attractive form, both as regards binding a 
printing. The translation ts a faithful one.’--OAserwer. 


New Work by John Oliver Hobbes 





THE SINNERS COMEDY. By Joun Otiver 


Horses. Author of ‘Some Emotions anda Moral.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Second Edition 
THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Contem- 


porary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administration, and Politics 
By HENRY NORMAN. Nearly 60 Illustrations, cloth, 1os. 6d. 


‘Candid, keen in observation, vivid in presentment, facile in reflection.’— 7imre 





A NEW VOLUME IS COMMENCED WITH THIS PART. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 4d. 

SoME OF THE MAY Conrents 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Eminio Casrerar. Tilustrated. 
“CAPTAIN, MY CAPTAIN!’ By Wotcorr BALEsTIER. 
BOOKS AND SEASONS. By Tuos. BatLey ALpricu. 

THE CHOSEN VALLEY. By Mary HALvLock Foore. Illustrated. 
A GRAY JACKET. By Titos. Netson Pace, 
Etc. Ite. Ite. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK 
HISTORY. 


| Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece 
| and Asia Minor. 


By Pl RCY G ARDNI kk, M.A.; Prof sor of Archeology in the 
University of Oxford. With Tlustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


| HANDBOOK OF GREEK 
ARCHAOLOGY: 


| Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-Cottas, Architecture, 
Mural Paintings, etc. 


By A. S. MURRAY, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Britis! 
Museum, and Author of a ‘ History of Greck Sculpture.’ Wit! 
Crown Svo, Is. 


134 Illustrations. 


| 
| ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. 


By Mrs. M. L. WOODS, Author of A Village Tragedy. ’ 


| Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” is a great feat, and its authoress is one of the few of 
vhom almost anything may be expected pearer. 
*A remarkable novel Daily Llelegraph. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: 


Critical Studies of their Works. 


| By GIOVANNI MORELLI (Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from t! 
~ German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES, with an 
Introductory Notice by Sik TTENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. Th 
Borghese and Doria Pamphili Galleries in Rome. With Illustr 

tions, Svo, 15s 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY: Setting forth th 


Or ‘ History of risti Hymns of all Ages and Nations. By J 
fut n1an, M.A., Vicar of it k, She field. 1 vol. (1616 pp.) medi 
Byo, £2 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches into the Develop 


mie t Mythology y, Religion, Language, Art, and Science. By 
Epwakp B. Peas ; k 5. ets « Museum, Oxford. Third Editior 
Rev ise > vi vO, 

THE QUEEN’ S COMMISSION : Hoy Ww to Prepare for It, 
How to O} it w to Useit. With Practical Information on the Cost 
and Prospects ot a Mili iry Career. By ¢ wine G % Y OUNGHUSBAND, Queer 
Own Corps of G . Crown 8vo, 6s 

FORTIFICATION: Its Past Achievements, Recent Develop 

nent, and Future rres by Major G. SvpkNHAM CLARKE, C.M.G 
pe Engineer Wir i Illustrations. Medium &vo, 21 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE: 


under the Authority of the Royal Agricultural Socic 


\ ‘Text-Book prepared 
ty of England. By W 


Fream, LL.D 4 Dy With [ilustrations Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Third 
| Edition 

| 

SMITH Ss PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part V. New Edition. 
Sh ‘ Ane dotes from Ancient History { Translation in Latin Prose 
| Revit ed an I Eni arged By ; D. Hat P20, 6d 

| 


MR. WHYMPER’S NEW BOOK ON THE vanes 


ANDES OF THE EQUATOR is now Ready. With s Illustrations an 
Maps Medium vO, 218. net. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by Wittiam Sairu, LL.D., Wittiam Wavyrer, M.A., and G. I 
Makinoin, M.A. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition (2140 pp.). With oo 


Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo, £2, 35 

OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: A I opul: ir Account of their 
Construction, Development, Management, ar \ppliances, By Vari 
Writers. With Illustrations, Maps, etc. Medium Svo, 12 


PLAYING CARDS OF VARIOUS AGES AND COUN- 


TRIES, SELECTED FROM THE COLLECTION OF LADY CHAR 
LOTTE SCHREIBER. Vol. I. English and Scottish, Dutch and Flemish 
With 144 Plates, folio. [Shorty 


* These little records of the past illustrate the changes of fashion, and the fleeting 
sentiments of the periods at which they were published. Some of them, especial!y 
the English and Dutch, portray historical events. Amongst the earlier examples 
are the works of no mean artists.'.— Author's Introduction. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE FLOOD 


W ENDLING came to Fort Anne on the day that the 
Reverend Ezra Badgley and an unknown girl were 
buried. And that was a notable thing. The man had 
been found dead at his evening meal; the girl had died 
on the same day; and they were buried side by side. 
This caused much scandal, for the man was holy, and the 
girl,as many women said, was probably evil altogether. At 
the graves, when the minister's people saw what was being 
done, they piously protested ; but the Factor answered 
them gravely that the matter should go on: since none 
knew but the woman was as worthy of heaven as the man. 
Wendling chanced to stand beside Pretty Pierre. 

‘Who knows!’ he said aloud, looking hard at the graves, 
‘who knows! She died before him, but the dead 
can strike.’ 

Pierre did not answer immediately, for the Factor was 
calling the earth down on both coffins ; but after a moment 
he added: ‘ Yes, the dead ean strike.” And then the eyes 
of the two men caught and stayed, and they knew that 
they had things to say to each other in the world. 

They became friends. And that, perhaps, was not 
greatly to Wendling’s credit ; for in the eyes of many 
Pierre was an outcast as an outlaw. Maybe some of the 
women disliked this friendship most ; since Wendling was 
a handsome man, and Pierre was never known to seek 
them, good or bad; and they blamed him for the other's 
coldness, for his unconcerned yet respectful eye. 

‘There's Nelly Nolan would dance after him to the 
world’s end,’ said Shon M‘Gann to Pierre one day; ‘and 
the Widdy Jerome herself, wid her flamin’ cheeks and the 
wild fun in her eve, croons like a babe at the breast as he 
slides out his cash on the bar; and ever on Gansonby's 
Flat there's ; 

‘There's many a fool, sharply interjected Pierre, as he 





pushed the needle through a button he was sewing on 
his coat. 

‘ Bedad, there's a pair of fools here, anyway, say I ; 
for the women might die without lift at waist or brush 
of lip, and neither of ye'd say, “ Here's to the joy of us, 
goddess, me own!""’ 

Pierre seemed to be intently watching the needle-point 
as it pierced up the button-eye, and his reply was given 
with a slowness corresponding to the sedate passage of 
the needle. ‘Wendling, you think, cares nothing for 
women? Well, men who are like that cared once for one 
woman, and when that was over——But, pshaw ! I will 
not talk. You are no thinker, Shon M‘Gann. You blunder 
through the world. And you'll tremble as much to a 
woman's thumb in fifty years as now.’ 

‘ By the holy smoke,’ said Shon, ‘though I tremble at 
that, maybe, I'll not tremble as Wendling at nothing at 


all.” Here Pierre looked up sharply, then dropped his 
eyes on his work again. Shon lapsed suddenly into a 
moodiness. 
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‘Yes, said Pierre, ‘as Wendling at nothing at all ? 
Well ?’ 

‘Well, this, Pierre, for you that’s a thinker from me 
that’s none. | was walking with him in the Red Glen 
yesterday. Sudden he took to shiverin’, and snatched me 
by the arm, and a mad look shot out of his handsome face. 
“Hush!” says he. I listened. There was a sound like the 
hard rattle of a creek over stones, and then another sound 
behind that. ‘ Come quick,”’ says he, the sweat standin’ 
thick on him; and he ran me up the bank—for it was 
at the beginnin’ of the Glen where the sides were low— 
and there we stood pantin’ and starin’ flat at each other. 
* What ’s that ? and what’s got its hand on ye? for y’are 
cold as death, an’ pinched in the face, an’ you've bruised 
my arm,” said I. And he looked round him slow and 
breathed hard, then drew his fingers through the sweat on 
his cheek. 


heard it ; what was it like ?”’ said he; and he peered close 





‘I’m not well, and I thought I heard you 


at me. ‘ Like water,” said I; “a little creek near, and a 
Hood comin’ far off.’ ‘Yes, just that,” said he; ‘it’s 
some trick of wind in the Glen, but it makes a man foolish, 
and an inch of brandy would be the right thing.” 1 
didn't say No to that. And on we came, and brandy 
we had with a wish in the eye of Nelly Nolan that ’d warm 
the heart of a tomb. And there’s a cud for your 
Think that by the neck and the tail, 
and the Divil absolve you,’ 


chewin’, Pierre. 


During this Pierre had finished with the button. He 
had drawn on his coat and lifted his hat, and now lounged, 
trying the point of the needle with his forefinger. When 
Shon ended, he said with a sidelong glance: ‘ But what 
did you think of all that, Shon ?’ 

‘Think! There it was! What’s the use of thinkin’ ? 
There's many a trick in the world with wind or with 
spirit, as I ‘ve seen often enough in ould Ireland, and it’s 
not to be guessed by me.’ Here his voice got a little 
lower and a trifle solemn. ‘ For, Pierre, spoke he, ‘ there’s 
what 's more than life or death, and sorra wan can we tell 
what it is; but we ‘ll know some day whin—— ’ 

‘When we've taken the leap at the Almighty Ditch,’ 
said Pierre with a grave kind of lightness. ‘ Yes, it is all 
strange. But even the Almighty Ditch is worth the doing : 
nearly everything is worth the doing ; being young, grow- 
ing old, fighting, loving—-when youth is on—hating, eating 
drinking, working, playing big games: all is worth it ex- 
cept two things.’ 

‘And what are they, bedad ?’ 

‘Thy neighbour's wife. Murder.—Those are horrible. 
Mhey double on a man one time or another; always.’ 

Here, as in curiosity, Pierre pierced his finger with the 
needle, and watched the blood form in a little globule. 
Looking at it meditatively and sardonically, he said: 
‘There is only one end to these. Blood for blood is a great 
matter; and [used to wonder if it would not be terrible 
for a man to see his death advancing on him drop by 
drop, like that.” And he let the spot of blood fall to the 
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floor. ‘ But now | know that there is a punishment worse 


than that. 
Into Shon’s face a strange look had suddenly come. 


Mon Dieu! worse than that, he added. 


‘Yes, there 's something worse than that, Pierre.’ 


‘So? bien 2?’ 


Shon made the sacred gesture of his creed. ‘To be 
punished by the dead. And not see them—only hear 
them.’ And his eyes steadied firmly to the other's. 


Pierre was about to reply, but there came the sound of 


footsteps through the open door, and presently Wendling 
entered slowly. He was pale and worn, and his eyes 
looked out with a searching anxiousness. But that did 
not render him less comely. He had always dressed in 
black and white, and this now added to the easy and yet 
severe refinement of his person. His birth and breed 
ing had occurred in places unfrequented by such as 
Shon and Pierre ; but plains and wild life level all; and 
men are friends according to their taste and will and 
by no other law. Hence these with Wendling. He 
stretched out his hand to each without a word. The 
hand-shake was unusual; he had little demonstration 
ever. Shon looked up surprised, but responded. Pierre 


followed with a swift. inquiring look ; then, in the sue- 


ceeding pause, he offered cigarettes. Wendling took 
one; and all, silent, sat down. The sun streamed intem- 


perately through the doorway, making a broad ribbon 
of light straight across the floor to Wendling’s feet 
After lighting his cigarette, he looked into the sunlight 
for a moment, still not speaking. Shon meanwhile had 
started his pipe, and now, as if he found the silence 
awkward, ‘ It’s a day for God’s country, this,’ he said: ‘to 
make man a Christian for little or much, though he play 
with the Divil betunewhiles.” Without looking at them, 
Wendling said, in a low voice: ‘It was just such a day, 
down there in Quebec, when It happened. You could 
hear the swill of the river, and the water licking the 
piers, and the saws in the Big Mill and the Little Mill 
as they marched through the timber, flashing their teeth 
like bayonets. It’s a wonderful sound on a hot, clear 
day—that wild, keen singing of the saws, like the ery 
of a live thing fighting and conquering. Up from the 
fresh-cut lumber in the yards there came a smell like the 
juice of apples, and the sawdust, as you thrust your hand 
into it, was as cool and soft as the leaves of a clove-flower 
in the dew. On these days the town was always stil! 
It looked sleeping, and you saw the heat quivering up 
from the wooden walls and the roofs of cedar shingles as 
though the houses were breathing.’ 

Here he paused, still intent on the shaking sunshine. 
Then he turned to the others as if suddenly aware that 
he had been talking to them. Shon was about to speak, 
but Pierre threw a restraining glance, and, instead, they 
all looked through the doorway and beyond. In_ the 
settlement below they saw the effect that Wendling had 
described. The houses breathed. A grasshopper went 
clacking past, a dog at the door snapped up a fly; but 
there seemed no other life of day. Wendling nodded 
his head towards the distance. ‘It was quiet, like that 


I stood and watched the Mills and the yards, and listened 


to the saws, and looked at the great Slide, and the logs 
on the river: and I said ever to myself that it was all 
mine; all. Then I turned to a big house on the hillock 
beyond the cedars, whose windows were open, with a cool 
dusk lying behind them. More than all else, I loved to 
think I owned that house and what was in it... . She 
was a beautiful woman. And she used to sit in a room 
facing the mill—though the house fronted another way 

thinking of me, I did not doubt, and working at some 
delicate needle-stuff. There never had been a sharp 
wofd between us, save when | quarrelled bitterly with her 
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brother, and he left the mill and went away. But she got 
over that mostly, though the lad’s name was never mep- 
tioned between us. That day I was so hungry for the 
sight of her that I got my field-glass, used to wateh my 
vessels and rafts making across the bay, and trained it o 
the window where I knew she sat. I thought it would amuse 
her, too, when I went back at night, if I told her what she 
had been doing. I laughed to myself at the thought of it 
as I adjusted the glass. I looked. . . . There was no 
more laughing. I saw her, and in front of her a man, 
with his back half on me. I could not recognise him, 
though at the instant I thought he was something familiar, 
I tailed to get his face at all. Hers I found indistinetly, 
But I saw him catch her playfully by the chin! After a 
little they rose. He put his arm about her and kissed her, 
and he ran his fingers through her hair. She had such 
fine golden hair; so light, and lifted to every breath. 
Something got into my brain. I know now it was the 
maggot which sent Othello mad. The world in that hour 
was malicious, awful. . . 

‘After a time—it seemed ages: she and everything 
had receded so far—I went... home. At the door | 
asked the servant who had been there. She hesitated, 
confused, and then said the young curate of the parish. 
I was very cool: for madness is a strange thing; you see 
everything with an intense aching clearness—that is the 
trouble. . . . She was more kind than common. I do not 
think IT was unusual. | was playing a part well.—my 
grandmother had Indian blood like yours, Pierre,—and 
I was waiting. I was even nicely critical of her to myself. 
I balanced the mole on her neck against her general beauty; 
the curve of her instep, I decided, was a little too em- 
phatic. I passed her back and forth before me, weighing 
her at every point; but yet these two things were the only 
imperfections. I pronounced her an exceeding piece of 
art—and infamy. I was hugely interested to see how she 
could appear perfect in her soul. I encouraged her to 
talk. I saw with devilish irony that an angel spoke. And, 
to cap it all, she assumed the fascinating air of the media 
tor—for her brother ; seeking a reconciliation between us. 
Her amazing art of person and mind so worked upon me 
that it became unendurable ; it was so exquisite—and so 
shameless. I was sitting where the priest had sat that 
afternoon; and when she leaned towards me I caught 
her chin lightly and trailed my fingers through her hair as 
he had done: and that ended it, for I was cold, and my 
heart worked with horrible slowness. Just as a wave poises 
at its height before breaking upon the shore, it hung at 
every pulse-beat, and then seemed to fall over with a sicken 
ing thud. I arose, and, acting still, spoke impatiently of her 
brother. ‘Tears sprang to her eyes. Such divine dissimu- 
lation! I thought; too good for earth. She turned to leave 
the room, and I did not stay her. Yet we were together 
again that night. I was only waiting.’ 

The cigarette had dropped from his fingers to the floor, 
and lay there smoking. Shon’s face was fixed with 
anxiety ; Pierre's eves played gravely with the sunshine. 
Wendling drew a heavy breath, and then went on. 

‘Again, next day, it was like this-—-the world draining 
the heat. 
again. He leaned over her chair and buried his face in 


| watched from the Big Mill. I saw them 


her hair. The proof was absolute now... . I started 
away, going a roundabout, that | might not be seen. It 
took me some time. — | was passing through a clump otf 
cedar when I saw them making towards the trees skirt- 
ing the river. Their backs were on me. Suddenly they 
diverted their steps towards the great Slide, shut off from 
water this last few months, and used as a quarry to deepen 
it. Some petrified things had been found in the rocks, 
but I did not think they were going to these. I saw them 
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climb down the rocky steps; and presently they were 
lost to view. The gates of the Slide could be opened by 
machinery from the Little Mill. A terrible, deliciously 
malignant thought came to me. I remember how the sun 
light crept away from me and left me in the dark. I stole 
through that darkness to the Little Mill. I went to the 
machinery for opening the gates. Very gently I set it in 
motion, facing the Slide as I did so. I could see it through 
the open sides of the mill. I smiled to think what the 
tiny creek, always creeping through a faint leak in the 
gates and falling with a granite rattle on the stones, would 
now become. I pushed the lever harder ; harder. | saw 
the gates suddenly give, then fly open, and the river sprang 
roaring massively through them. I heard a shriek through 
the roar. I shuddered; and a horrible sickness came ou 


me... . And as I turned from the machinery, I saw the 
young priest coming at me through a doorway!... It 


was not the priest and my wife that I had killed; but my 
wife and her brother.’ 

He threw his head back as though something clamped 
his throat. 
young priest buried them both, and people did not know 


His voice roughened with misery :—* The 


the truth. They were even sorry for me. But | gave up 
the Mills—all; and I became homeless . . . this.’ 

Now he looked up at the two men and said: ‘I have 
told you because you know something, and because there 
will, | think, be an end soon.’ He got up and reached 
out a trembling hand for a cigarette. Pierre gave him 
one. ‘ Will you walk with me?’ he asked. 

Shon shook his head. ‘God forgive you!’ he replied : 
‘I can't do it.’ 

But Wendling and Pierre left the hut together. They 
walked for an hour, scarcely speaking, and not considering 
where they went. At last Pierre mechanically turned to 
go down into the Red Glen. Wendling stopped short, then 
with a sighing laugh strode on. ‘Shon has told you what 
happened here ?’ he said. 

Pierre nodded. 


‘And you know what came once when you walked with 


me... . The dead ean strike, he added. 
Pierre sought his eye. ‘ The minister and the girl 


buried together that day,’ he said, * were —— 

He stopped, for behind him he heard the sharp, cold 
trickle of water. Silent they walked on. It followed 
them. They could not get out of the Ravine now until 
they had compassed its length—the walls were high. The 
sound grew. The men faced each other. ‘Good-bye,’ said 
Wendling; and he reached out nis hand swiftly. But 
Pierre heard a mighty flood groaning on them, and he 
blinded as he stretched out his arm in reply. He caught 
at Wendling’s shoulder, but felt him litted and carried 
away, while himself stood still in a screeching wind and 
felt impalpable water rushing over him. In a minute it 
was gone ; and he stood alone in Red Glen. He gathered 
himself up and ran. Far down, where the Glen opened to 
the plain, he found Wendling. The hands were wrinkled ; 
the face was cold; the body was wet: the man was 


drowned and dead. GILBERT PARKER. 


MISREADINGS OF RUSSIA 

4B. LANIN’S: Russian Characteristics (London : Chap- 
man) is one of the cleverest and most brilliant 
books upon Russia that has been written for many years. 
It is not so picturesque as Mr. Kennan’s, nor is it so ex- 
haustive and authoritative. The author's method is any- 
thing but unimpeachable, and many of his conclusions are 
more than doubtful. 
lead, he invariably charms you with his excellent gift of 


But whether he suggest or mis- 


ooservation and narrative. 
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[t is not easy to characterise a single person. A special 
combination of qualities is needed to resolve an individu- 
ality into its primary elements: to reject whatever is 
accidental or trivial, and so to recompose essentials as 
to produce the impression—not of a skeleton but—of 
living, breathing flesh and blood. How, then, when the 
subject is a whole nation? An entity composed of in- 
numerable individual units? A multitudinous congeries 
of appetites, tempers, ideas. classes, and types? The 
judicious mostly deem the achievement altogether impos- 
sible. Wyruloff, the well-known Russian scholar and 
journalist, the Positivist who has lived in Paris for some 
thirty years, mixing almost exclusively with the French, 
was once asked his opinion about France as a nation. 
‘Daring my long residence here, he said, ‘ I have had the 
good fortune to be on intimate terms with forty or fifty 
Frenchmen. Of these | can speak with confidence. But 
there are about forty million Frenchmen more whom I do 
not know, and about whom I can nof express an opinion 
worth hearing. This sounds like a joke; but there is 
much sober truth in it. Such a writer as Hippolyte Taine, 
with the help of an extensive acquaintance with English 
literature and history, was able to observe and formulate 
some English national traits; and Georg Brandes, the 
eminent Danish critic, has done something the same for 
tussia. But I know but one man who can be said to 
have done the character of a people ; and that is Emer- 
son, who as regards the English about whom he wrote 
can searce be called a ‘ foreigner.’ 

FE. B. Lanin is not an Emerson, and he undertook a much 
harder task in trying to paint the spiritual physiognomy 
of a nation so peculiar and so different from his own as 
the Russian. It is neither surprising to the world nor 
disereditable to himself that he should have rather failed 
than not. Still, in such a matter even a partial success 
is commendable, and this he has undoubtedly achieved. 
He is a very keen observer, who has seen much, and 
read much—though somewhat superficially. He knows 
but few of the standard books; but his familiarity with 
the daily press would do honour to a professional jour- 
nalist. His every fact is correct ; his every illustration is 
undoubtedly authentic ; there is always some truth at the 
bottom of his sharpest censures. But he is too fond of geo- 
metrical regularity, too partial to his own theories, too loth 
to admit of contradiction or to acknowledge inconsistency. 
{here is no modelling, no perspective, no shadow, nor 
air, nor distance in his pictures: which are all designed 
in straight lines (as it were), and daubed in with crude 
colours, laid on as with a trowel. This renders his deserip- 
tions striking, but it does not make for veracity. Few of 
us —indeed, scarce any-are made as in one block ; but 
everybody is a number of different men, each of whom 
comes uppermost in his turn. How absurd, on the face 
of it, then, to picture the constituents of a nation as all 
moulded upon one same pattern, like so much machine- 
made furniture! Just such a dismal piece of uniformity is 
the Russian people according to E, B, Lanin. 

Let us take an example. Our author will have it that 
the habit of mendacity is the most Russian of all the char- 
acteristics of Russia; and,as is his wont, he stops at nothing 
short of proving that the Russians are a people of liars: 
that in lying they excel all the nations of the earth; that 
their impulse to lie is innate and irresistible as that of birds 
to sing: so that such a consummate and world-renowned 
liar as Count Ignatieff is no exception but the common 
rule. His explanation of this prodigious unveracity—of 
a mental habit that borders upon mental derangement— 
is that the Russian is a Government which fosters and 
rewards the practice of falsehood and deceit ; and he is 
forcible, stringent, even eloquent, in demonstrating that 
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policy of the Russian Government with regard to the 
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the one must be the natural consequence of the other. He 
is certainly right-—in the abstract. But he overlooks the 
hundreds of influences— social, historical, intellectual 
which may counteract, or modify, or overcome the pernici- 
ous influence of political despotism. The millions of Russia 
are not wrangling with officials all the days of their life: 
also, to have recourse to duplicity in seif-defence against 
officialdom does not imply the love or the habit of unvera 
city in everyday dealings between man and man ; and it 
is a fact that in baffling a policeman, or a gendarme, or 
any agent of his Government, a Russian, baseborn or not, 
no more holds himself a liar than the soldier holds him- 
self a murderer for killing an enemy in battle. More: 
there is Russian literature, from Pushkin to Turgueneff 
and Tolstoi and Dostoiévsky ; there is Russian art trom 
Vereschaguine to Semiradsky and Kramskoi and Anto- 
kolsky ; to testify that the qualities in which the Russian 
delights above all else are truthfulness, simplicity, the 
absence of artifice, the resolve to make nothing pass for 
what it is not. How should a nation thus careful of 
truth in art be careless of aught but falsehood in life ? 
Again: it is a fact, attested by all who have approached 
its study in the true scientific spirit, that the Russian 
character has a basis of simplicity, sincerity, and earnest- 
ness, whose effect, in deeds and words, is very often the 
purest Quixotism. ‘The trait,’ says Georg Brandes in 
his Russian Impressions, ‘ which struck me personally more 
strongly than any other, and the one I encountered in 
the best developed and also, so far as I could judge, the 
‘most typical individuals, was a certain large and noble 
frankness. Nowhere do men and women in the forefront 
of culture express themselves so openly and with so little 
reserve as here. Not only do they utter their ideas and 
thoughts without hesitation, but also they will not infre- 
quently discover such facts and experiences as they must 
know you may judge differently from themselves, and that 
without any fear of losing ground in your opinion. And 
behind this frankness is an emotion which works most 
strangely of all on a visitor from the North: the horror, 
the hatred, of hypocrisy, the self-sufficiency which manifests 
itself in recklessness.’ To this I shall add that the political 
death-in-life and the impossibility of expressing an opinion 
in public contribute very materially to this unrestrained 
freedom of private intercourse. We have no Parliament, 
no representative Government ; but we scarce know what 
Grundyism is. The less the political freedom of a country, 
the greater its social liberty ; and liberty and truthfulness 
go hand in hand, while deceit and falsehood are the vices 
of slaves. I do not mean to say that the Russians are 
clean of them, nor that FE. B. Lanin’s charges are alto- 
gether unfounded. I would only say that in questing 
the hare he has missed the bear. ‘True, he is careful to 
add that there are Russians, men and women, of ideal! 
purity, of better than British morals, and so forth. But 
such asseverations sound unconvincing and superfluous by 
the side of his elaborate and anxious demonstration of the 
other thing. Of course, he should show how, given a par- 
ticular set of conditions, both antipodes are natural and 
logical ; but of this fairness he seems incapable. 

It is the same on scores of other points: the public 
schools, for instance, which he declares to be hotbeds of 
corruption contrived for the systematic depravation of 
Young Russia. This he ascribes to deliberate action on 
the part of the Government, which prefers for pedagogues 
men of the lowest morality—men whose depravity is a 
guarantee against the taint of Liberalism ; and he cites a 
number of facts to convince his English readers of the truth 
fulness of an impeachment which, unfortunately, every 
Russian knows to be all-too well grounded. In effect, the 
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younger generations is something hideous. But it js 
none the less a monstrous exaggeration to aftirm that this 
policy has been crowned with success, and that the youth 
of Russia has been demoralised ‘in bulk ’ by its teachers, 
The very hatred and contempt which these petty tyrants 
awaken in their pupils have been preservative enough. For 
the boys, the criterion of right, morality, and truth js 
negative, in that it is the absolute reverse of what their 
teachers do, say, and recommend. Thus the chief function 
of the schools is to nurture and develop generation after 
generation of—not the effete and despicable creatures of 
EK. B. Lanin’s nightmare but—revolutionists, enemies of 
the existing order. Let me add that, on this point as on 
others, my author's conclusions are further vitiated by his 
habit of generalising from observations made inside a cer. 
tain special circle. One of his most striking chapters 
that on sexual morality—presents a picture which, if it 
were true, would imply that the national health is so far 
undermined that the national existence is impossible. 
Obviously, though, it is true of that particular section of 
society alone in which E, B. Lanin has moved—the seec- 
tion which is the main prop of the existing régime. Had 
the record been duly circumscribed, it would have had a 
certain historical value as the statement by a keen ob- 
server of a crucial element in the national life. Such an 
importance it has now—but only for a Russian. The 
foreigner cannot thus discriminate, and will be merely 
puzzled and repelled by the unscientific quality of his 
author's method. 

I have dwelt so long upon the most brilliant—and at 
the same time the most disputable—parts of the book, 
that I have little room for speaking of the rest, to which 
no exception can be taken. Besides the Characteristics, 
E. B. Lanin gives a number of essays on the most inter- 
esting questions of living Russia: as the several chapters 
on prisons, on the Famine, on the condition of peasants, 
Jews, Armenians, Finns. Some, like his Famine, are 
merely resumed from the newspapers ; others set forth 
the results of careful study. The discourse on Finland is 
the best: indeed, the book would be worth reading for 


its sake alone. S. STEPNIAK. 


REVIEWS 
MORE MIRKHOND 


The * Rawzat-us-Safa, or Garden of Purtty. By MIRKHOND ; 
Translated from the Original Persian by E. REHATSEK, 
and Edited by F. F. ARBUTHNOT, M.R.A.S. Part 1, 
vol. ii. London: Royal Asiatic Society. 

For more than twoscore years had Mr. Rehatsek lived his 
strange, secluded, studious life amongst the people of India, 
when on December 11th of last year he passed away at the ripe 
age of seventy-two. This volume, therefore (together with three 
others of the vast history translated by Mr. Rehatsek, and now 
awaiting publication), is a posthumous work—if it be permis- 
sible to use this term in connection with one whose mortal 
remains were, by his own express wish, committed not to the 
earth but to the fire. As such it possesses a peculiar and 
special interest, which has led us to peruse its pages with 
especial attention, and to compare it carefully in many different 
parts to the original text. 

Of the Persian historian, Mirkhond, part of whose giganti 
chronicle has now been rendered available to English readers, 
we gave some account in reviewing the first volume of this 
translation ; and we shall only repeat that he flourished in the 
fifteenth century of our era, and that his history embraces the 
whole period between the creation of the world and his own time. 
The present volume contains accounts of (1) the prophets and 
saints of Israel from the death of Moses to the time of Christ and 
certain of His disciples and followers ; (2) Alexander the Great; 
(3) the ancient philosophers of Greece ; (4) the Askhdnian (Par- 
thian) and (5) the Sdsdnian dynasties of Persia—all this, be 1t 
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well understood, according to the understanding of a medizval 
Muslim, devoid of all sense of the impossible and the ridi- 
culous and of all critical faculty. To prevent any misappre- 
hension or disappointment, let us say once and for all that as 
concerns this earlier portion of his work Mirkhond is about as 
trustworthy a guide to the student of Eastern history as Sir 
John Maundeville would be to the Eastern traveller. Both 
are entertaining in their way, so long as they be not taken too 
seriously. Every one is familiar with the ‘ This is great mer- 
vayle’ wherewith Sir John concludes his Munchausenisms; and 
itis in much the same spirit that Mirkhond, after recording one 
of those astounding fables in which he so delights, remarks that 
‘whoever thinks similar events and figures’ (we quote from 
p. 92 of Mr. Rehatsek’s translation) ‘to be remote from [being 
brought into existence by] Divine predestination, belongs to the 
number of those who have not dived into the ocean of the 
power of God as they ought to have done.’ 

Of critical history the East, as we have already implied, 
knows nothing, or almost nothing. Its historians may be 
roughly divided into four classes: chroniclers of the unwritten 
or hardly accessible traditions of the past—among whom 
Tabarf enjoys an incontestable pre-eminence ; recorders of 
contemporary events—as al-‘Utbi, the biographer of Sultan 
Mahmud the Ghaznavide ; compilers, more or less conscien- 
tious and industrious—among whom (at any rate, so far as the 
earlier portion of his history is concerned) we must reckon 
Mirkhond ; and, last of all, downright plagiarists—producing 
a mere patchwork agglomeration of other men’s work as their 
own. Now, it is a general and self-evident principle of his- 
torical research to remount, so far as possible, to the oldest 
available sources of information ; and for this reason we are not 
at all clear in our own minds that the whole of Mirkhond’s 
work was worth translating at all. In speaking thus we do not 
wish to cast any slur on Mirkhond, who was both an industrious 
and, according to his lights, a conscientious compiler : that is 
to say, he consulted many books written by his predecessors, 
and fairly acknowledged his obligationto them. More than this 
he could not do. We cannot blame him for knowing nothing 
of the principles of biblical criticism, of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Assyria and Persia, of the mythology of the Zend- 
Avesta, of the records of Greek historians, and of the Sdsanian 
coins and monuments. But is one who, in these later days, 
undertakes to translate him exempt from the obligation of 
utilising for the illustration, elucidation, and control of his 
matter the results laboriously gleaned by a host of scholars from 
these sources? We are led to make this observation chiefly by 
the perusal of a note of ten pages (pp. 230-239) which, in view 
of the fact that this portion of Mirkhond’s history has already 
been translated by David Shea, Mr. Arbuthnot has substituted 
for his author’s account of the ancient Persian dynasties ante- 
cedent to the invasion of Alexander the Great. In this note 
(p. 233) Mr. Arbuthnot regrets ‘that no dates can be given to 
their earlier kings, and also that so little is really known about 
them.’ ‘Further discoveries in Egypt and elsewhere,’ he adds, 
‘may throw some light on the subject.’ Undoubtedly they may; 
but meanwhile would it not have been better, pending the fulfil 
ment of these suggestions, if Mr. Arbuthnot had taken more 
account of what is really known on the one hand from the 
Zend-Avesta of the legendary Jamshfd (Yima) and Feridin 
Thraétaona), and on the other from Herodotus and the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Persepolis and Behistun of the historical 
Achemenians? Seriously, we think the time has gone by for 
attempting to fix the date of Nauzer’s reign by a solar eclipse 
on ‘April 4, B.c. 778,’ or speculating on the identity of Kai 
Khusraw and Cyrus or Xerxes and Isfendiyar. 

The same disregard of modern critical research is apparent 
in the scanty foot-notes designed to illustrate the history of 
the Sdsdnian kings. Almost all that we can ever hope to know 
of this interesting dynasty has been embodied by Professor 
Noeldeke in his masterly Geschichte der Perser und Araber 
sur Zeit der Sasaniden (Leyden, 1879). The body of this work 
consists of a translation of Tabari’s history of that period, the 
text (an indispensable preliminary to satisfactory translation) 
having been first critically restored. Great as is the value of 
this translation, it is surpassed by that of the copious criti- 
cal notes and appendices added thereunto by one of the pro- 
foundest and most catholic Orientalists of our day. To the 
elucidation and control of Tabarf has been brought all that can 
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be gleaned from the coins, monuments, and inscriptions of the 
past, and the records of Greek, Persian, Arabian, Syrian, and 
Armenian historians. Thanks to Professor Noeldeke’s labour 
and learning, we now possess a great deal of definite and 
reliable information about the Sdsdnians ; and no one, we think, 
who would write of the Sdsdnians can afford to disregard his 
book. That Mirkhond, writing in Persia in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, should say of Bahram Gur (p. 362) that, ‘according to the 
most authentic and general statement, the duration of his reign 
amounted to sixty-three years,’ would not be very remarkable, 
seeing that (p. 225) he makes Samson posterior in time to Christ, 
and (p. 199) the Seven Sleepers, with their persecutor, Deqidnts 
(Decius), anterior. But that a European annotator of Mirk- 
hond, writing in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
should have nothing more to remark on this than that ‘it 
is doubtful whether it lasted so long’ certainly does appear 
amazing. Bahram Gir, as Professor Noeldeke has shown, 
reigned just eighteen years (A.D. 420-438). We may add that 
the Teheran edition of Mirkhond’s history has ‘ dist sdl’ 
‘twenty years’), which is doubtless the correct reading. 

In judging of Mr. Rehatsek’s translation in general we must 
bear in mind that he has had to contend with several disad- 
vantages. To wit: (1) the lack of a good text whereon to 
base his translation ; (2) an incomplete facility in the use of 
the English language, which was not his native tongue; (3) 
a presumable dearth of books of reference ; (4) a presumable 
inability to revise his proof-sheets. Concerning the first, let 
us say at once that, as there is no critical text of the greater 
part of Mirkhond, an intending translator could not satisfac- 
torily acquit himself of his task without in a certain sense 
first establishing his text by the collation of several copies, 
lithographed and manuscript. This, as we should conjecture 
with some sense of certainty, Mr. Rehatsek did not do; and 
hence it is that many foreign proper names appear in his 
translation in forms quite different from, and in no wise pre- 
ferable to, those which occur in the text ourselves have con- 
sulted. Thus, for example, a name occurring in Mr. Rehatsek’s 
translation once (at p. 267) as ‘Asfilsif’ and twice (at pp. 
281 and 287) as ‘Asqlabios’ (identified in the second pas- 
sage by the translator with A:sculapius) appears in all three 
places in our text as ‘Asqlints’ or ‘Isqlinus’; and any one 
knowing the Arabic alphabet will easily see that in the hands 
of a careless scribe it might easily assume any of or all these 
forms. The scribe, copying, very likely, from a not too legible 
original, makes the best shot he can; and, if he be troubled 
with doubts or uncertainties, consoles himself, as Mirkhond so 
constantly does, with the pious ejaculation, ‘ Allah knows best!’ 
After all, what does it matter? We are dealing with fairy-tales 
rather than history, and ‘a rose by any name would smell as 
sweet.’ Still, having in view the second disadvantage under 
which Mr. Rehatsek laboured—a lack of perfect facility in Eng- 
lish—we cannot help regretting that our text omits certain 
passages which his evidently contained, for we should really like 
to know the exact meaning of the following verse (p. 265) : 

‘Though coins do not bear your name 
It is imprinted on our hearts ; 
Sea and land pervades your fame 
Without the herald’s clumsy arts. 
Mirkhond’s style loses nothing in quaintness in the translation; 
but in justice to him we feel bound to state that in grace and 
eloquence it loses a good deal. But, after all, such expressions 
as ‘gave up their ghosts in the most opprobrious manner’ 
(p. 171), ‘I am the man who will . . . exterminate him’ (p. 49), 
‘palmed off some suggestions of the Devil’ (p. 205), and the 
like, are not without a piquancy of their own. 

Mr. Rehatsek’s lack of opportunity to consult books of refer- 
ence has been already sufficiently referred to ; and we are sure 
that certain errors, evidently due to the compositor, would not 
have been suffered to remain had he been able to revise his 
proof-sheets. Of these, ‘his frevious time,’ on p. 95, is an evi- 
dent misprint for ‘his precious time’ (awgdt-z-‘azizash), and ‘the 
Eternal Lord, who never sfeaks, on p. 134, for ‘never sleeps 
(/é yandm). We may add that, notwithstanding the defects of 
which we have spoken, the translation fairly renders the sense of 
the original, and that it further affords a good deal of very enter- 
taining reading. The story of Barssissa the Hermit (pp. 202-206) 
we especially commend to such as may at any time feel tempted 
to give ear to the advice of His Satanic Majesty. 
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NOVELS AND TALES 


A Strange Trio of Artists (London: Digby), by Cecil R. 
Cramer, amply justifies its title. The trio consisted of one 
superlative man and two equi-superlative women. ‘There was 
a certain individuality about this Lisle which made him dis- 
tinct from other masculine bipeds.’ ‘ His mouth was made up 
of dimples and a very charming moustache, and his voice’ 
as might be expected—‘ was the most wonderful in the world.’ 
‘ Nature, too, had been very off-handed with him: he was the 
handsomest among the handsome, the wittiest among the witty.’ 
‘He had a magic charm in every smile, ‘and his whole com- 
position was charged with some extraordinary electricity. He 
visited among the ‘upper ten,’ and he prided himself upon 
having studied no book on etiquette. In addition to his natural 
gifts, ‘he was one of those very few who know how to write a 
charming letter (I, any way, abominate a stiffly-worded note, 
even from the chimney-sweep).’ All women worshipped Lisle 
save one: she was a Mrs. Wren, who contracted a ‘spite’ 
against him because, being asked to dance with her daughter, 
he observed (in a gentlemanly way) that he ‘would rather be 
hauling a little Kerry cow round the room than her. ‘It is 
astounding what a trifle makes an enemy’; and Lisle improves 
the occasion at the expense of the Wren family by remarking 
that ‘ Evil souls judge others from their own standpoint. Their 
minds are veritable sinks of infamy, and their utterances the 
heavings thereof. They have no ideas save the dictates of their 
own diseased brains.’ According to ‘ every one,’ Violet Herbert, 
the second of the very strange trio, ‘was a goddess’; having ‘ive 
thousand a-year,’ and ‘every accomplishment under the sun.’ 
Her boudoir was ‘a superb room,’ with Moorish architecture, 
Indian draperies, and Chinese furniture. ‘In every available 
space china was placed, but not to overcrowding, which is 
always vulgar. Her father was dead: fortunately, for he 
hated children, and had kicked dogs. Now, Violet loved Lisle, 
but his heart was Another’s ; so she betook herself to the edge 
of a stream and pined for him. ‘She wore no hat, but substi- 
tuted for it a big white parasol all covered with delicate old 
lace.’ Once at a ball she wore a frock of ‘dead white silk’ ; 
and it ‘fell in great waves about her graceful limbs’; but ‘her 
cloak of sables, from which emerged her lovely head, like some 
rare and delicate flower, could not keep out the chill which 
was in her heart.’ ‘ Happiness !’ inquires the author, ‘ who has 
found thee? Where dost thou exist? Why canst thou not be 
kinder to us? What have we done to frighten thee? Why 
canst thou not tarry with us?’ Violet, in turn, was loved hope- 
lessly by her late father’s secretary, Grant, whose moustache 
‘was fair and thinnish, but promised better things in the near 
future.’ He had adored her since she was a mite of three, with 
‘the loveliest tiny pink legs’ ; but he never told his love, ‘and, 
though his heart was breaking, he laughed.’ ‘He sought no 
consolation, he told no man of his sorrow’; but ‘ sometimes he 
said, but no one heard him, “‘Damn that Lisle.”’ Lucille Ravolgi, 
an Italian maiden, the third of the very, very strange trio, was 
‘a visionary being, genius enhanced every feature, ‘enchant 
ing and phantom-like in her simple white dress.’ Lisle dis- 
covered his affinity in Lucille; their bliss was ‘seraphic’ and 
‘their talk somewhat vapourlike,’ while together they were ‘a 
picture, an idyll, a poet’s dream never to be realised.” Now, 
Violet’s father, the dog-kicker, had married Lucille’s mother, 
whom he had afterwards thrown over a cliff ; so Lucille’s grand- 
father hated Englishmen, and on his death-bed compelled her 
to swear never to wed one of that nationality; and the oath 
preyed upon her ‘visionary high-souled’ organisation until she 
died of brain fever. Lisle mourned her three years; then, 
Violet having become a nurse, he took to wife Mamie, who had 
always been devoted to him. Mamie was ‘a bit fat,’ and at one 
time he thought her ‘good but prosy’; yet they are very happy, 
and ‘Lisle smokes as much as ever, smokes in the drawing 
room—think of it—and smokes in his wife’s delicate-hued 
boudoir. . . . However, it is an open secret that he frequently 
removes the inevitable cigar to kiss his pretty wife and say : 
“Mamie, you’re the dearest girl on earth.”’ Lisle is truly a 
great creation ; and it is a fact that ‘if there were no such 
men, we should have no poets ; we should be a world of pig- 
dealers and scavengers ! ’ 

Unlovely, strong, and picturesque in her devotion alike to 
an iron creed and to a brother of whose eternal salvation she 
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despairs, Anne Hatherden is a striking creation, and enough in 
herself to mark out A Valley of Shadows (London : Chatto) as 
a story quite out of the commonrun. It has other elements, 
however, of success: an insight into that mystery of mysteries 
the human mind, a quiet self-restraint that suggests rather 
than proclaims, and an idea that both admits of and receives 
artistic development. As may be inferred from its name, it is 
by no means a happy tale—and perhaps not a very probable 
one either ; but the reader will think not of these things, only 
of the hunted woman and the vague, dim cloud of evil that 
seems ever about to descend on her and those she loves. And 
when you begin to wonder if the author have not gone beyond 
his depth, and if there can be a way out of the tangle that will 
not Jar in one way or another on one’s sense of dramatic fitness : 
then, perhaps, does Mr. Colmore show himself at his best. 

It is the opinion of Mr. W. D. Howells, elegantly expressed 
in an introduction which he has been good enough to write for 
The House by the Medlar Tree (London : Osgood), that ‘few 
tales are more moving, more full of heart-break’—and the 
reason thereof is that ‘few are so honest’: and therewith he 
breaks forth into observations on ‘literosity —whatever that 
may mean—and ‘the vast orphanage of Nature.’ He is right 
in saying that Signor Vergas’s story is sad ; and it would be 
sadder were it not so hopelessly tedious by reason of the inces 
sant dialogue with which it is encumbered. So it is pleasant to 
turn now and again from the misfortunes of Italian peasants to 
the unconscious humour of the introduction, and by its re 
perusal to brace oneself for a fresh instalment of very real 
and very commonplace sorrows. 

Pastor and Prelate (London: Blackwood) shows a praise 
worthy advance on Roy Tellet’s former work. Free from sensa- 
tion, and written in a sombre vein, the story is marked by 
simplicity, lucidity, and vigour. The Pastor is a shy, sensitive 
man who, through some trivial misadventures, has got into bad 
odour with his parishioners. One can sympathise with his 
patient endurance under their petty persecutions, and his 
determined resistance of their efforts to force him to resign his 
charge : as one can appreciate the contrast between his char- 
acter and that of the worldly Prelate who has sacrificed every- 
thing to ambition. Gwendreth, her lover, and her rival are 
all admirably presented : and the minor actors in the piece are 
all more or less interesting. 

Sir Lionel Wyvern is not Little Lord Fauntleroy ; for, though 
the sashes and the curls are identical, he has always had vast 
estates, and, moreover, his stately relative is a grandmother. 
His will is law ; so when he demands alittle brother, neither he 
nor the reader of A Pair of Pickles (Edinburgh: Oliphant) ts 
surprised that a baby waif should be brought to the castle gates. 
The plaything, however, becomes the Baronet’s tyrant, and 
cures him of his self-will. Miss Everett-Green is amusingly 
careful in her efforts to insure that her pickles be not hurtful 
She duly explains that the tricks played are possible only to 
juvenile baronets who own castles ; and, in the nick of time, 
she transforms the naughty little brother into a nice head- 
groom. It is a somewhat namby-pamby tale for nursery 
reading, with slips in the text, such as ‘A chip of the old éach, 
eh?’ which are simply inexcusable. 

Guy Gravenhil, the author of Horsley Grange (London : 
Chapman), rides boldly, taking the ditches in excellent style. 
The Boy, the Bruiser, and the General are a likeable trio, from 
their ‘ stone-broke’ introduction till the ‘ bally lot’ run in double 
harness on the high road of happiness. Old incidents serve 
well enough: the hand of a lady fair depends on a race ; the 
wrong horse is lamed, and the ‘ nobbling’ is attributed to Lady 
Mildred’s lover, who owns the winner ; the blackleg makes a 
dying confession, and joy prevails. The freaks of fortune in 
the story are superb, the cheerful imperturbability of the dif 
ferent characters is powerfully tonic, and the whole effect is as 
refreshing as a run with the hounds on a winter’s morning. It 
may not be suitable for the superfine ; but, pipe in mouth, the 
natural man will stick to it ‘from start to finish.’ 

Despite the common faults of the amateur—jerky construc 
tion and abounding irrelevance—/umice Anscombe (London : 
Sampson Low), by Mrs. J. H. Gordon, is still in some respects 
better than the average novel, though its original ideas are 
well-nigh swamped by its ancient truisms. Albinia, a young 
British matron, has a cousin whose mind is like the electri 
light and who edits 7A#e Fxcelsior,a smart periodical : she 
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thinks he should marry, and suggests as a suitable mate a simple 
country girl, who believes in her Bible and goes to bed at nine 
o'clock. The two meet; and when Godfrey presses Eunice’s 
hand in a manner peculiar to himself, and tells her the Bible 
teaches nonsense, the trusting maiden destroys her old gods 
and instals him in their place. Yet he worships not at her 
shrine. The Lady Eleanor revels in otter-hunts, and drives 
tandem ; it is an artistic pleasure to see her walk ; so Godfrey 
lays himself a votive offering on her altar: and poor Eunice 
roams the world in search of a vocation. The moral Albinia 
palls at times ; but her wild pair of little sons affords compensa- 
tion, as when they accuse their butler of being too fat to race : 
‘It’s not fat,’ retorts the lackey with sorrowful dignity ; ‘it’s 
elderly spread.’ 


POLITICAL ECONOMY UP TO DATE 


Economics of Industry. By ALFRED MARSHALL. London : 
Macmillan. 

Professor Marshall has lost no time in presenting the first 
volume of his Principles of Economics in an abridgment for 
the use of junior students. Professedly elementary, the book 
is yet well worth notice. So far, indeed, as the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is concerned, it may wel! be doubted if as 
a rule the text-book be not of more practical importance than 
the treatise. Of late, moreover, there has been special need of 
a manual of economics which should present within moderate 
compass ‘a modern version of old doctrines with the aid of 
the new work, and with reference to the new problems, of our 


own age.’ This was Professor Marshall's aim—and in the 
almost unanimous judgment of his critics it was successfully 
achieved—in his epoch-making treatise. Accordingly, more 


than ordinary interest attaches to an attempt to reduce that 
monumental work to such a form as shall fit its materials for 
assimilation by them of weak digestion. For abridgments are 
mostly failures: only too often the effect of compression is to 
mar and obscure a well-reasoned and duly illustrated argument. 
Professor Marshall has been careful to avoid this danger. 
Reduction has been effected not so much by systematic com- 
pression as by the elimination of minor points on the one hand 
and of harder theoretical investigations on the other. The dis- 
cussions of the main problems of production and distribution 
and of the central problem of value are in almost the same 
words as in the last edition of the Principles, and exhibit the 
same qualities of fairness and moderation, of sympathy and 
catholicity. The result is a work so admirably comprehensive 
and clear it should at once take rank as the standard hand-book 
of the Theory of Value. 

The scheme of it exactly follows that of the last edition of the 
Principles. Inthe one, as in the other, the symmetry of the 
relation between Supply and Demand is made fundamental ; 
and the problem of value—the key to which is afforded by the 
continuity of that relation through all periods of time—is made 
centric. So far, therefore, as its purely theoretical part is 
concerned, the book will not be found easy by the beginner : 
the essentially mathematical conception of value as a function 
of two mutually determined and mutually determining vari 
ables, further complicated by the necessary introduction of the 
element of time, is by no meanssimple. It must, nevertheless, 
be thoroughly mastered, or none of the problems of distribution 
can be attacked. The old method—of splitting up economic 
goods into arbitrary groups for separate consideration—was 
certainly much simpler, and admitted of a fine definiteness of 
statement ; but it is better to face the fact that the material of 
economics is organic and complex than, in our author’s words, 
‘to draw artificial lines where Nature has made none,’ and to 
assume a simplicity which can only divorce economic theory 
from real life. Moreover, if the work on its theoretical side 
include this element of difficulty, there is ample compensation. 
The terminology is admirably clear and well chosen. Professor 
Marshall has discarded the system of formal and somewhat 
repellent definitions which characterised the joint work of him- 
self and his wife, published some time back under the same 
title: he now relies on simple description and apt phraseology 

which are means far preferable. Every vital distinction and 
every important law is stereotyped and impressed by such sug- 
gestive and more or less self-explanatory terms as Total and 
Marginal Utility ; Efficiency Earnings ; ‘ Hard-handed’ and 
‘Soft-handed’ Industries; Derived, Joint, and Composite 
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Demand ; Temporary and Normal Equilibrium ; Law of Sub- 
stitution ; Quasi-Rent; Standard of Life. The author has 
gathered them from every source, and has added several of his 
own coining. But why has he omitted that useful distinction 
drawn by Professor Sidgwick between Extension and Rise of 
demand, according as the increase is due to a variation in price 
or to outside circumstances causing a greater amount to be 
demanded at the same price ? 

For the ordinary reader a still better recommendation of the 
book than its terminology will be found to consist in its dis- 
cussion of the practical social problems of to-day. To an 
intellectual mountaineer like the author the theory is valuable 
for its own sake; but he never forgets that to the many its 
chief attraction will ever consist in the fact of its being a van- 
tage ground from which to take a better adjusted and a more 
comprehensive view of the arena of industry. One of the 
peculiar merits of his book is its admirable combination of 
abstract and practical—the happy balance it maintains between 
a purely biological and a severely quantitative mode of treat- 
ment. The reader is never allowed to lose sight of the fact 
that the science of economics arises naturally out of the busi- 
ness life of to-day, and that its laws are indissolubly interwoven 
with the many problems to which the development of the indus- 
trial organism gives birth and being. Thus,the growth of popula- 
tion, the rate of wages, the influence of trades’-unions (whose 
consideration was, in the larger treatise, postponed to the 
second volume), and the equally urgent questions of technical 
education, housing of the working-classes, the provision of open 
spaces in towns, are discussed, with many more, with such im- 
partiality and such practical force as leave nothing to be 
desired. Nor are ethical considerations neglected. The aim 
of the science, on its practical side, is ‘ toseek after such know- 
ledge as may help to raise the quality of human life.’ The 
advancement of Labour is to be sought, not in the raising of a 
merely material standard of comfort but, in a higher ‘ Standard 
of Life’ which shall mean an increase alike of ‘ intelligence, of 
energy, and of self-respect. Even under present conditions 
altruistic motives must be taken some account of, and as indus- 
trial factors will be found more potent yet. The love of of- 
Spring is the strongest, but by no means the sole, instance. 
There are men who, purely for the sake of the co-operative 
faith that is in them, are content to work for lower pay than 
they could get as business managers on their own account. 
Other examples are found in profit-sharing, or when, without 
any definite contract, the solidarity of interests between em- 
ployers and employed is recognised as the result of true 
brotherly feeling, and ‘the world is just beginning to be ready 
for the higher work of the co-operative movement in its many 
different forms.’ 

For a manual there is rather a tendency to over-elaboration 
of detail in the book. But alike in the width of its range, in 
the clearness of its development of the main points of the theory, 
and in the attractiveness of its practical discussions, it is a vast 
improvement on the old manual by the same author, and should 
do much to promote the study of a subject at once increasingly 
popular and increasingly important. 


THEOLOGY 


Dr. Wordsworth’s Primary Witness to the Truth of the 
Gospel (London: Longmans), bears a touching dedication to 
the members of the congregations in the ‘united diocese of 
St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane,’ from their ‘aged pastor 
now entering upon the fortieth year of his Episcopate.’ Bishop 
Wordsworth was Mr. Gladstone’s tutor at Oxford: and it would 
not be easy to find a parallel to the spectacle of physical sound- 
ness and intellectual energy presented by tutor and pupil alike. 
Though the Bishop, in his preface, refers to failing health, this 
volume bears no trace of it ; and it is evident that his mind is as 
vigorous and his ripe scholarship as fully at its command as when 
he left Glenalmond forty years ago. It is equally evident that 
his fourscore years have proved no hindrance to his keeping 
himself ‘ abreast of the times,’ as the phrase goes—for his pages 
are full of references to recent theological discussions and criti- 
cal inquiries. With these, as a product of what it is the fashion 
to call the ‘higher criticism,’ he has no sympathy ; and the 
‘ charge,’ with which the volume closes, is devoted to warning his 
clergy against the insidious tendency of much of the modern 
teaching, especially jn its relation to the Old Testament canon. 
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He views the general interest in this neology with distinct 
aversion, and is almost tempted by his dislike of it to indulge 
in a tone of angry depreciation when he charges it with 
having ‘sufficed to sell—partly, perhaps, as coming from a 
quarter whence its advocacy was least expected—-some twelve 
editions of the work entitled Lux M/unai within little more than 
so many months.’ We cannot say that he is specially suc- 
cessful in combating these views. Scholar though he be, he 
does not deal with them with the fulness of Hebraic learning, 
which renders Professor Robertson’s recent lectures on the 
Early Religion of Israel so formidable an attack on the posi- 
tion of the Higher Critics. He cannot divest himself of that 
ingrained reverence for tradition and authority, in themselves, 
which permeates all his arguments, so often urged, in favour of 
a union of the Churches. If we are to surrender our traditional 
belief about the canon, he says, ‘ we must be prepared to adopt 
a different theory of inspiration from that to which we have 
been accustomed hitherto.’ Very probably; but that is no 
argument against the surrender, if we are reasonably convinced 
that we ought tomake it. We cannot give, he urges, to ‘anony- 
mous writers’ the same confidence that we give ‘to Moses, 
the man of God, writing in the midst of the events which he 
professes to record.’ But the very question which the Bishop 
has to settle with the critics is whether Moses ad, or did 
not, write the books traditionally ascribed to him. Neither 
does the fact that, if we accept the theory that the prophets 
wrote before the Law was written, we make the familiar phrase, 
‘the Law and the prophets,’ a ‘ solecism in chronology,’ afford 
a reason for rejecting the theory, if the weight of evidence be 
in its favour. Nor, again, do our Lord’s quotations from the 
Old Testament—agreeing as they do with the popular belief 
of His time about its contents—involve Him in an amount 
of ignorance and imperfection which is inconsistent with His 
divinity—supposing that we come to conclusions as to the 
authorship of the Old Testament books different from those of 
His contemporaries. Old-fashioned objections of this sort will 
be of no use in checking the inquisitive ingenuity of the modern 
critic : but Dr. Wordsworth gives great weight to them. 

A similar incapacity to comprehend the standpoint of recent 
expositors of scriptural history is manifested in his discourses 
on the witness to the truth of the gospel, which form the bulk 
of this volume. Dr. Wordsworth deals with the witness of 
Nathanael, St. Thomas, St. Andrew, and St. Stephen, as if 
each of these afforded an independent testimony to the truth 
of the evangelic narrative. He apparently fails to see that 
the testimony of each, being embodied in and known to us 
only through that narrative, is in no sense corroborative, but 
is merely a part of it which we accept—not on the witness 
of Nathanael, or any of the others, but—solely on the authority 
of the evangelist who reports their testimony. We have no 
more Cause to question that these disciples bore this witness 
than we have to question—says the Bishop—that Demosthenes 
spoke his speeches, or that Julius Cesar wrote his Commen- 
fartes and conquered Gaul. But he overlooks the fact that 
the De Corona is a piece of literature standing by itself—apart 
from the many references to it and its author in the contem- 
poraneous and subsequent literature of Greece ; and that the 
De Bello Gallico holds its own indefeasible place in the litera- 
ture of Rome, authenticated by a hundred testimonies as the 
work of imperial Caesar. As an authentication of historical 
narrative we cannot accept what is itself unknown except as 
part and parcel of the narrative. Yet that is what Dr. Words- 
worth reckons the ‘ primary witness.’ The ‘secondary witness’ 
is the authority of the Church. The ‘tertiary’ is ‘the testi- 
mony which the sacred writings derive from our own hearts 
and consciences.’ We should have thought that the good Bishop 
might have learned from Thomas Erskine and his disciple, 
Alexander Ewing of Argyll and the Isles, to place this inner 
witness in the first place rather than the third. In brief, there 
is much in the discourses that is pious, amiable, and learned ; 
but we cannot regard them as substantially instructive or edify- 
ing. The Bishop’s whole conception of what is involved in 
Christian apology is patristic and traditional. It has little 
relation to the actual exigencies of our times. 

As clear and compact a manual as we have ever seen is a 
certain Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer 
(Oxford : The Clarendon Press). It has also the rare merit of 
being thoroughly moderate and uncontroversial in its state 
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ments. Even in expounding such debatable matters as the 
place of the celebrant at the altar, the Athanasian Creed, and 
the ordination services, it never loses its calm and judicial tone 
of historical argument and impartial exposition. Beginning 
with the structure of a church, and the meaning of its several 
parts, it goes on to explain the styles of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and to trace the primitive forms of Christian worship, 
and the development of the Anglican Liturgy from its pre- 
Reformation sources, and under the influences, Catholic and 
Puritanic, which left their marks on its growth, until it reached 
its final revision after the Restoration. This historical introduc- 
tion is followed by succinct illustrative notes on every service 
which 7he Book of Common Prayer contains, on the Calendar, 
the saints’ days, the festivals, the Psalms, and the rubrics : form- 
ing, in fact, a brief but exhaustive commentary, which leaves 
nothing unexplained except—and the exception is singular—the 
Articles of Religion. Why are the famous Thirty- Nine, included 
in every copy of the Prayer-book, passed over here? Do they 
alone need no ‘helps to study’? The omission is the more 
noticeable because the index—which is not a good one—con- 
tains the word ‘ Articles’; but on turning to the page to which 
it refers you find nothing but the Catechism and Creed. In the 
Prayer-Book Commentary for Teachers and Students, issued 
by the S.P.C.K., there is a full and learned dissertation on the 
Articles from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Maclear, of St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury. The want of something of the kind 
in this otherwise very complete handbook is a defect. The 
book, however, is one to be highly commended, as fitted to be 
of service alike to the student, the teacher, and the ordinary 
worshipper, in the Anglican Church. 

In editing Ezekiel for The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges (Cambridge: University Press), Dr. Davidson had a 
task more delicate and difficult even than in editing Joéd ; and 
he has executed it in a way not less creditable to his scholar- 
ship, his critical insight, and his exegetical skill than his work 
upon the Man of Uz. The Book of Ezekiel, with its abundant 
symbolism, is more than obscure in itself: it has suffered 
more than almost any other book of the Old Testament from 
corruptions of text. Dr. Davidson, however, grapples the 
obstacles and intricacies resolutely, and has little cause to own, 
as he does in his prefatory note, to ‘a certain sense of de- 
feat.’ If we have a fault to find with his work, it is that he runs 
occasionally into unnecessary detail in annotation ; as, for ex- 
ample, in appending to the verse, ‘ Mine holy name which the 
house of Israel had profaned among the heathen whither they 
went,’ the commentary, ‘Israel, by bringing their dispersion 
upon themselves, led to the desecration of Jehovah’s name by 
the nations ; and hence they are said directly to have pro- 
faned his name.’ The reader might have been safely left to 
interpret for himself. The introduction is valuable, especially 
in its third and fourth chapters, which deal with ‘ Jehovah 
the God of Israel’ and ‘Israel the people of the Lord,’ and 
bring out, with great distinctness, the conception of God in the 
theology of the Exile, and the nobly ethical ideas of the Divine 
judgment on national sin, and of the restitution —through suf 
fering—of the individual soul. ‘The emancipation of the in 
dividual soul, whether from a doom inherited from a former 
generation, or from one entailed by its own evil past, was per- 
haps ’—Dr. Davidson justly says—‘the greatest contribution 
made by Ezekiel to the religious life and thought of his time.’ 
It is a contribution in virtue of which he stands closer than 
any other prophet, save his two great compeers Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, to the Apostolic teachers. Dr. Davidson’s exposition 
of his lesson will do much to create a correct and intelligent 
opinion as to his right place in the prophetic hierarchy. 

Another instalment of 7he Prblical //lustratury (London : 
Nisbet), in the shape of a closely printed volume of nearly 
seven hundred pages, proves Mr. Exell’s industry to be enor- 
mous. He covers this vast amount of space with summaries 
of sermons on St. John Vill. to XV. alone. Mr. Exell’s office is 
analogous to that of the rain-cloud. He absorbs from all 
sources the watery contents of sermons of all sorts ; holding 
them in readiness for fresh discharge in ever-novel combina- 
tions upon the devoted heads of Christian congregations. The 
sermons so discharged may be again absorbed by other Mr. 
Exells ; and thus for ever may the process be continued, so 
far as we can see. Yet never the need of fresh ideas shall 
be felt. 
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52,28. Lopular Edition, cloth gilt, 16s. 

Rivers of the East Coast. With 
numerous highly finished Engravings. 
Koyal 4to, 354 pages, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, with Etching as Frontispiece, 42s. 

The Picturesque Mediterranean. 
With a Series of magnificent Illustrations 
from Original Designs. With frontis- 
piece in Colours from an Original Draw 
ing by BIRKET Foster, - I. Complete 
in Two Vols. royal gto, £2, 2s. each. 


Queen Summer; or, The ‘Tourney 
of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and 
Portrayed by WALTER CRANE. Con- 
taining lorty Pages of Designs, printed 
in Colours. 6s, 


Abbeys and Churches of England 
and Wales. Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. With Original Illustrations 
by Eminent Artists. Eadited by the Rev. 
Prof. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D. Fine 
Paper Edition, Series I. and II., 21s. each. 


The Cabinet Portrait Gallery. 
Series I. and II., each containing 36 
Cabinet Portraits of Eminent Men and 
Women of the Day, from Photographs by 
eset WwW. & 2: DOWNEY, Photo- 

phers to the Queen. With Biographi- 
c a) atehiee, 15s. each. 


Robinson Crusoe. Cuasse//’s New 
Kine Art Editi x. With upwards of 100 
“estan Bes ns by WaL. P AGET. Royal 


Svo, 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE, TRAVEL, BELLES LETTRES, Etc. 
The Story of the Heavens. by 


Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and Wood 
Engravings. /efu/ar Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Star Land. Being ‘Talks with 
Young People about the Wonders of the 
Heavens. By Sir ROBERT STAWELL 
BALL. Illustrated. 6s. 


Electricity in the Service of 
Man. Translated and Edited by k. 
WoORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. With nearly 
850 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 93s. 

Lord Houghton.-- The Life, 
Letters, and Friendships of Richard 
Monexton Milnes, First lord Houghton. 
By T. Wemyss Retp. Two Vols., with 
Two Portraits, 32s. 

Shaftesbury, The Life and Work 
of the Seventh Earl of. By Epwin 
Hopper. /ofpular Edition, in One Vol., 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
Translated, with an Introducion, by Ma- 
THILDE BLIND. 2. fular fadition, 7s. 6d. 

Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
Translated by Mary J. SERRANO, 7s. 6d. 

Watts Phillips, Artist and Play- 
wright. By Miss FE. WaAr?Ts PHILLIPs. 
With 32 Plates. 10s. 6d. 


‘Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A. 


Memoir compiled from his Diary. By F. 
M. REDGRAVE. With Portrait and Three 
Illustrations. ros. 6d. 


| The Life of the Rev. J.G. Wood. 15 


his Son, the Kev. THEODORE WOoob. 
With Portrait. Cheap Edition. §s. 


Containing large and 


beautiful Reproductions of the Principal Pictures and Sculpture exhibited at this 
year's Royal Academy. Complete in Four Parts, Price 1s. each, or in One Vol., cloth, 6s. 


N.B.— Zhe Entire Edition of Part J. was subscribed for by the trade in advance of Publication, and ts now out of Print 
with the Publishers. Parts 2, 3, and 4 will be issued during May. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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